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CHAPTER I. 



MAGGIE AND BENNIE. 



AD I S M A L November evening in 
London, — the sort of night when 
fashionable West End streets ■ and squares 
look inexpressibly dreary ; when the bril- 
liantly-lighted shops in Oxford Street and 
Regent Street fail to arrest the attention 
of the passers-by, who, hastening on with 
dripping umbrellas, care only to get as 
quickly as possible under shelter ; and when 
even the streets and courts in the crowded 
East End are comparatively quiet and de- 
serted, most of their usual frequenters man- 
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aging to creep away into some hole or 
cellar, which, wretched and filthy though it 
be, is at least a refuge from the cold and 
rain. 

In a narrow street in one of the lowest 
and most wretched of the many such neigh- 
bourhoods, a street lying not a hundred 
miles from Commercial Road, two children, 
crouching on a doorstep, find partial pro- 
tection from the wet. Seen dimly by the 
aid of a gas-lamp that flickered feebly 
through the foggy atmosphere, they look 
only like two little bundles of dirty rags. 
But just now the tramp of a policeman's 
measured tread is heard approaching, and 
they start up in terror, listening anxiously, 
to assure themselves which way he is com- 
ing. As they stand for a moment peering 
through the fog, undecided in which direction 
to run, the light falls upon them, and reveals 
the thin spare figure of a boy about ten, 
and the smaller one of a little girl, a child 
of four or five, who clings tightly to his 
tattered jacket, looking up in his face with 
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frightened eyes, — two as miserable little 
shivering mites as ever sunlight or lamp- 
light shone upon. 

' Come on, Maggie, this way, quick ! ' 
whispers the boy. ' Perlice is a-coming 
yonder. We mun be off.' 

' Oh, Bennie, I is so tired,' wails a feeble, 
weary little voice, as the child clings closer 
to her protector. ' Let's tell perlice as we 
ain't a-doing nuffing wrong, only resting, and 
we is so tired and wet, and perhaps he'll 
let us be.' 

1 No, no, Maggie ! ' is the terrified answer ; 
'he'll say as we've done something. Come 
on ! ' and, grasping tightly the child's tiny 
hand, he turned sharply down a dark alley. 
'Jem said, if perlice caught us, they'd put 
us in a dark hole, and most like take you 
right away somewheres, so as I'd never find 
you no more.' 

Upon hearing this, Maggie no longer re- 
sisted, but, making a great effort, trotted on 
by the boy's side, up one dark court and 
down another, at a rate that almost surprised 
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herself, the dreadful fear of being taken 
away from Bennie seeming to give new 
strength to the weary, sore little feet 

It was some time before they stopped in 
their headlong flight, not, indeed, until want of 
breath prevented them going a step farther. 
Then, Bennie having drawn his little sister 
into a dark corner, the two, clinging timidly 
together, listened eagerly for the pursuing 
footsteps. To their great relief, all was 
silent, only the plash, plash of the heavily- 
falling rain breaking the stillness. 

Relieved from her great dread, Maggie 
nestled, shivering, closer to her brother, and 
asked, 'Does 'ou think we's quite safe here, 
Bennie ? ' 

' No doubt on it, Mag,' was the answer, 
given in a bold tone, though the speaker's 
teeth chattered with cold and fear. ' I'll 
take care on you.' 

After a short silence, spent by Ben in 
listening for the dreaded footsteps, Maggie 
spoke again : ' Don't 'ou think, Bennie, as 
we'd best go home ? It's real cold here, and 
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I's dreadful hurigry ; may be father 'ud give 
us summat to eat' 

Berime meditated on this proposition for 
some minutes, then said, ' All right, Maggie ; 
it'll be warmer nor here, though there ain't 
no fire, and there's no chance to beg nothing 
now. Folks as has anything to gie away 
won't be out to-night.' 

Once more emerging cautiously, as hunted 
animals might have done, from their hiding- 
place into the pitiless night, the two 
trudged on bravely, their bare little feet 
sinking into the mud of the streets, the rain 
dripping through the miserable rags that 
served as an apology for clothes. Maggie 
had hard work to keep back the tears of 
weariness, as, hungry and cold, she tramped 
on, trying to hope that somehow — she didn't 
see how — they would get something to eat 
when they got to the miserable den they 
called home. Once or twice, in spite of her 
efforts to be brave, the tears would come ; 
and a little sob, half sigh, half moan, escaped 
from the white lips. This Ben would appear 
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not to have heard, though it added consider- 
ably to his own sufferings, and made him 
more miserable than ever. Once the child 
asked him if he thought 'father 'ud be at 
home.' He gave her no answer ; he was 
too busy revolving in his weary, aching head 
the troubled question how to get some 
supper, if, as was most probable, his father 
should be out, or at home, but too drunk to 
have anything for them. 

Relapsing into silence, the girl patiently 
waited till he should tell her what he was 
thinking about Past experience had taught 
her that Bennie's silence was a good sign, 
— that when he did not answer her questions 
it was generally because he was busy with 
some scheme for getting something to eat, — 
and she hoped this particular silence might 
end in supper. 

Passing through the swinging doors of 
a flaring, noisy gin-palace, the children 
lingered a few moments near the door, 
enjoying the warmth and light. To their 
numbed little bodies, the hot, stifling atmo- 
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sphere seemed delicious ; and Ben, intent on 
business, was beginning eagerly to examine 
the brutal faces around, to see if any of them 
looked like giving him a copper, when the 
red-faced publican, in a rough voice and 
with an oath, bade them begone. As they 
were turning to obey the order, a young 
man, leaning against the bar, said in a pity- 
ing tone, ' Poor little beggar ! she looks 
a'most starved to death,' and, holding out 
to Maggie his glass of steaming spirits, 
added, ' Take a sup, young un ; it'll warm ye.' 
Delighted at the offer of anything to eat or 
drink, the child was stretching out her hand 
to receive the glass, when, with a look of 
horror, Ben seized her arm, and exclaiming, 
' No, no, not that, Maggie ! ' dragged her 
through the door out again into the cold, 
wet street. 

' Oh, Bennie, why did you do that ? ' 
she whimpered ; ' why couldn't I have 
it?' 

"Cause,' said Ben, 'you mustn't never 
touch it. That's the stuff as father spends 
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all his money on afore he beats us. I 
promised mother as I'd never take none, and 
you mustn't neither.' 

A few minutes' walk down an almost 
totally dark alley now brought them to a 
den, — house it could scarcely be called, with 
its rag-stuffed windows and rickety stairs, — 
leading to filthy, crowded rooms. Unhome- 
like as these rooms were, it was not even 
one of these little Maggie called ' home.' 
No ; the two groped their way down some 
steep stone steps into a damp, ill-smell- 
ing cellar, and then stood still, clinging 
together, trying to peer into the darkness, 
and listening. 

' Father,' said the boy, speaking at last in 
a timid, frightened tone,*—' Father, are you 
there ? ' 

To this question there came no response, 
and, after waiting a few minutes, Ben spoke 
again, this time more boldly : ' He ain't 
corned in yet ; else he's dead drunk, and 
don't hear nothing. You stand where you 
is, Maggie, till I finds a match.' 
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After a little groping, this was found, also 
a bit of tallow candle, which, when lighted, 
casta feeble glimmer into the darkness, and 
showed the only object the cellar contained, 
— a heap of straw and dirty-looking rags 
that served as a bed. It was empty, and 
at first, on seeing this,, both children uttered 
an exclamation of relief ; but presently 
Maggie began to cry, and said, ' I's so cold 
and hungry, Bennie, and father won't come 
now ; what sail we do ? ' 

' I mun go and get us some supper,' was 
the answer ; ' so don't you cry, little un, but 
jest lie down on the straw, and I'll kiver you 
up warm : I'll soon be back.' 

In spite of these and sundry other com- 
forting assurances, Maggie at first clung to 
him, entreating him not to go and leave her 
all alone in the dark ; but weariness at last 
getting the better of her fears, she nestled 
down into the straw, and allowed herself to 
be covered with the rags. When this was 
done, the tired eyes soon closed in the sound 
sleep of childhood, and Ben, after waiting a 
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time to assure himsaif that he might safely 
leave her, crept quietly up the rickety stairs, 
and out again into the street, having first 
blown out the candle and secreted it for 
future use. 



CHAPTER II. 



A TEMPTATION. 



THE streets looked even drearier than 
they had done before, now that the 
night was settling down upon them ; and 
Ben stood looking first up and then down 
the alley, as though debating with himself 
in which direction he should go, and making 
up his mind on some knotty and troublesome 
question. Having, as it would seem, come 
to a decision, he started off at a great rate, 
scudding along the uneven pavements as if 
all the police in London were after him. So 
he ran, up one alley and down another, never 
pausing to take breath or look back, until 
he reached a broader and rather more 
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respectable street, in which were a few small 
shops. Here he slackened his pace, and 
almost stopped, glancing round meanwhile 
in a furtive, timid way. The fear of doing 
what he had made up his mind to do had 
lent wings to his feet ; but now the dread of 
the consequences, should he fail, made him 
hesitate and consider. 

' I can't help it,' he muttered ; ' if I gets 
nailed, the little un ull have nobody to take 
care on her and keep her alive ; but if I 
goes back wi'out anything, she'll die of 
hunger : so it'll be all the same. Here goes,' 
he muttered, clenching his teeth almost 
savagely ; ' I'm not a-going to see her die, 
and I guess 1 won't be nailed neither.' 

Moving on a few steps, he stopped before 
the window of a baker's shop, and stood 
gazing in, uncertain how to proceed. Once 
his courage failed him, and he had almost 
decided to give up his project and go back. 
Not that he had any objection to thieving, 
but he didn't know how to go about it, and 
was afraid of being caught The only voice 
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that had ever spoken to him of right and 
wrong — his mother's — had long been silent 
in death, and if her lessons had not wholly 
faded from his memory, they had so nearly 
vanished as to have now no power over 
him. So he continued to stand close to 
the shop door, watching for an opportunity 
to snatch a loaf off a shelf just inside, but 
pretending to be looking at the tempting 
cakes displayed in the window. There was 
a woman seated behind the counter, knit- 
ting ; and as the rain came pelting down 
on his already soaking rags, he wondered 
almost angrily why she sat there, when no 
one came to buy anything. Was she 
watching him, and would she never go, 
even for a moment, into the little room he 
could see behind the shop ? How impatient 
Maggie would be getting ! for it seemed to 
him, shivering with cold and hunger, that 
he must have already stood there an hour 
at least He was startled out of these 
thoughts at last by hearing a voice close to 
him, and in his terror would have fled ; but 
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before he could collect his thoughts to do 
so, it again addressed him, and, looking up, 
he saw that it came from a young girl who 
was putting down her umbrella to enter 
the shop. 

' What are you doing here, boy,' she 
asked, 'standing in this pouring rain, star- 
ing into shop windows ? Why don't you go 
home ? ' 

' I warn't doing nothin',' he answered 
sullenly, retreating all the time, so as to be 
out of reach if she should show any signs 
of wishing to capture him. 

To Helen Moore thfe words sounded 
despairing rather than defiant, and, speak- 
ing gently in a pleasant, reassuring voice, 
she went on, 'Are you hungry, that you 
stop out on such a night as this, instead of 
going home ? ' 

Desperation gave him courage, and, ad- 
vancing close to her, looking up into the 
. pitying face with eager, famished eyes, he 
said, 'I'm just starved out, Miss; but that 
ain't what I was a-crying for,' he added, as 
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the tears of utter despair rolled down the 
dirty little face. 'It's 'cause Maggie hasn't 
had nothing to eat since yesterday, and 
she'll die, like lots of little uns in our place 
does, and then' — But he could say no more. 
The thought of losing Maggie, of her going 
away into the dreadful dark grave and 
leaving him all alone, opened up an abyss 
of desolation too terrible to think about ; 
it was a new misery, before which all the 
present sorrows and hardships seemed as 
nothing. For a few moments he sobbed 
bitterly and passionately, forgetting his 
companion, forgetting everything but this 
new dread. 

She watched him in silence, till the 
passion of his grief had spent itself some- 
what, and then, in a gentle, soothing voice, 
said, ' Come inside here ; you must not cry 
like that. Maggie shall have something to 
eat, and you too ; poor little fellow ! ' 

Thus admonished, he gulped down his 
sobs, and, rubbing the tears from his face 
with his dirty sleeve, stood timidly just 
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inside the door, the wet fairly dripping from 
him. 

' Well, Nelly,' spoke a brisk, cheerful voice, 
— that of the woman behind the counter, — 
* you are early to-night ; but, goodness me ! 
what have you brought ? Look what a 
mess he is making ! ' 

' All right, mother ; I'll soon clean it up. 
Yes, I'm early. You see we hadn't a deal 
to do to-day, it is a dull time just now ; 
so, as I had a headache, Mrs. Newton said 
I might come home a little earlier. Mother, 
this poor child is starving: mayn't I give 
him a bit of stale bread ? ' 

' I suppose you must,' was the reply ; 
'you'll not be happy until you da I'm 
sure it is a good thing you've got some 
one to look after you when I'm gone. I 
believe you'd give the very clothes off your 
back to every- idle ragamuffin who came 
whining to you. There, give him what you 
like!' 

The words were rough, but the tone was 
not unkindly ; and Nelly, who perfectly 
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understood her mother, only laughed and 
coloured, and proceeded in a business-like 
manner to turn over some bread deposited 
under the counter in a basket The white, 
famished little face at the door watched 
her hopefully and eagerly, the dark bright 
eyes fairly dancing with delighted expect- 
ation. He was sure now she was going 
to .give him some food ; but when she 
picked out a whole loaf and put it into 
his hands, he could scarcely believe the 
evidence of his senses. All the trouble of 
a few minutes ago was forgotten, and in 
a perfect glow of joy he grasped his treasure 
in his small thin arms, and gasped out 
gratefully, ' Oh, thank you, Miss.' 

' Who taught you to speak so nicely ? ' 
she asked, looking in astonishment at the 
ragged little figure before her. 

The boy but half understood the meaning 
of her question, but, gathering that she was 
pleased, answered quickly, ' Mother learned 
me manners before she died ; but that's a 
good bit since. You see,' he added, warming 
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into confidence, 'she'd lived in big houses 
afore she married father. He didn't used to 
get drunk then, you know, — when he married 
mother, I ■ means,' he explained ; and then, 
feeling he had afforded all the information 
that could be required, he jerked a forlorn- 
looking wisp of hair by way of bidding his 
new friend a respectful good-night, and was 
whisking off. 

'Stop a minute,' she said, and, going into 
the back room, returned carrying a broken 
jug, filled with weak but hot tea, which had 
been saved for her own supper. Mrs. Moore 
supposed she had put aside as much as she 
wanted, or she would not have looked on so 
complacently, especially if she could have 
known — as she never did — that the milk in- 
tended also for her daughter had all been 
poured into it. Covering the jug carefully 
with an old cloth, Nelly inquired if he could 
carry it without spilling. 

' O yes, Miss ; I won't spill none,' he 
answered, hiding his treasure carefully under 
the ragged garment he called a jacket, and 
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thinking how nice and warm it felt. Then 
she let him go, telling htm, as he left, that 
he might come sometimes to see if they had 
anything for him. As Ben made his way 
back through the dripping streets, quickly 
now, and with a light heart, he congratulated 
himself on the happy ending of his adven- 
tures, and said to himself over and over 
again, ' I am glad I didn't nail that loaf. 
Now I can tell little Maggie where it came 
from, and all about it. That girl as guv it 
me wor a beauty, she wor,' he reflected with 
admiring gratitude, as, his journey ended, he 
turned down his own alley and arrived at 
home. 



CHAPTER III 



SUPPER AND DREAMLAND. 



' They know the grief of man without his wisdom. 
Are slaves without the liberty in Chi istdom, 
Are martyrs by the pang without the palm.* 

VERY cautiously, lest he should spill the 
precious contents of his jug, the boy 
groped his way down the rickety dark 
stairs, and, quietly pushing open the door of 
their room, halted and listened, to satisfy 
himself that his father had not returned. 
All, to his great relief, was still and dark as 
when he left ; so, taking courage, he called 
softly, ' Maggie, are you awake ? ' 

She was awake, and answered immedi- 
ately, ' Oh, Bennie, 1's so glad you've corned 
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back. Have 'ou got anything ? I is so 
hungry.' 

' Wait a bit till I finds the candle, and 
you shall see what I've got,' was the trium- 
phant reply. 

When the candle was found, and Maggie 
saw the wonderful sight,— a big loaf, and a 
jug full of tea, — she was too much astonished 
at first to do anything but sit up gazing 
in a sort of dazed wonder alternately at 
Bennie and the feast, while he watched her 
delightedly. Finding her voice at last, 
she exclaimed, ' Oh, Bennie, it do look 
good!' 

Placing the tea and loaf on the floor beside 
her, and feeling in a corner behind the bed, 
Ben produced a little cracked mug and an 
old knife ; then, taking off his soaked jacket, 
thereby displaying through his tattered shirt 
a good deal of skin and bone, he crept into 
the bed, and, wrapping themselves round in 
what remained of an old blanket, which had 
at least the merit of being dry, the children 
began the feast. A real feast to them was 
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that dry bread and weak tea, for it was all 
the food they had had that day. 

Think of this, those of you, my readers, 
who lavish upon the pets you keep — your 
favourite dogs and cats — the food that would 
satisfy the hunger of starving children, and 
give to useless animals what Christ's little 
ones need. Judge ye yourselves whether 
you do the right, lest you be judged of the 
Lord. 

Ben was so busy seeing Maggie devour 
the piece of bread he had given her, that he 
had almost forgotten his own hunger ; but 
when, after taking a drink of the hot tea, 
she put down the cup with, ' Oh, Bennie, it is 
good,' and then stopped in the act of de- 
vouring more bread to exclaim, "Ou hasn't 
got none ; isn't 'ou hungry, Bennie ? ' he 
remembered that he was very hungry, and 
proceeded to take his own supper. When 
they had finished their meal, they felt almost 
warm ; and, hiding the remains of the feast 
and their bit of candle, lest their father coming 
in should take possession of their treasures, 
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they crept to the farther side of the straw, 
to be out of his way, and, lying close to- 
gether for warmth, subsided into silence. 

The boy, excited by the day's adventures, 
could not sleep, but lay thinking, revolving 
various plans for getting something to do 
to earn money, resolving, after that night's 
experiences, that nothing should make a 
thief of him. He thought Maggie was 
asleep, but in the midst of his ponderings 
she spoke. 

'Bennie, are you awake? I want to tel! 
'ou somethinV 

' Yes ; but I thought as you was asleep.' 

' No ; I was thinkin',' she answered. ' Do 
you know,' — this in a confidential and 
mysterious little whisper, — ' I know'd as 
you'd come back with some bread.' 

' You means you thought, Maggie, as I 
would ; you couldn't be sure. You see, I 
mightn't have got none guv me.' 

But the child stuck to her first assertion : 
' No ; I know'd it, and I'll tell you why. 
You see, when you went and left me all 
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alone, it was dreadful dark, and I was cry- 
ing 'cause I was so cold and hungry, when 
some one said to me, "Don't cry, little 
Maggie ; you belongs to Me, and I know 
how hungry you are. I'll give. Bennie 
some bread for you." So I was sure, you 
sees, and I didn't cry.' 

The listener considered this statement for 
a minute, and then said, ' There's no one as 
could come here, Maggie. Willie is the 
only feller as comes ; and ha couldn't ha' 
told you, 'cause he didn't see the girl give 
it me. There warn't no one about at the 
time. I knows that, 'cause, you see, 1 was 
a-looking out for the perlice.' 

' But, Bennie,' the little girl persisted, 
' some one did tell me.' 

Again the boy looked grave and puzzled, 
but only for a moment ; then he burst out 
laughing : ' I has it, Maggie ; you went and 
dreamed it, and then you thought as some 
un said it ; — that's how it were.' 

'What's dreamin'?' she asked, 

But what dreams are, was beyond Bennie 
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to explain ; so he got out of the difficulty 
by saying, ' Oh, things as one thinks one 
sees when one's asleep, you knows. But, 
Maggie, it was a rum go as you should 
dream about getting the bread.' 

After this no more was said that night, 
and it was not long ere both the talkers had 
passed gently into that land of dreams upon 
which they were speculating, — the land in 
which we meet strange joys and sorrows, 
unlike those of our daylight life. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A GLIMPSE OF BRIGHTNESS. 

COULD you or I, reader, have stood 
and gazed upon those little ones as 
they slept, we should perhaps have been 
almost tempted to wish that they might 
never wake again. To our short-reaching, 
earth-bound sight, it would have seemed 
well had the angel of death breathed upon 
them, as he did on the mighty Assyrian 
host That it would not have been well, 
we know ; for he passed, them by, to go on 
to those, perchance, who seemed to possess 
everything that could make their lives 
bright and noble. 

In the morning the weary children opened 
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their eyes upon another troubled day ; ay, 
and, morning after morning, on many such 
days, all through the long spring months, 
with their scant sunshine and biting winds. 
Each day saw them wandering in the 
streets, — sometimes, when the police were 
safely out of the way, getting food by 
begging ; sometimes getting nothing for 
days together, except what their friend at 
the shop could give them, which was some- 
times a stale loaf, at other times only a few 
broken bits. Occasionally Ben earned a 
few coppers from some of the shopkeepers 
in the better streets by running errands, 
when their own boys were more than 
usually busy, or doing little jobs for the 
more respectable among the neighbours. 
But these opportunities of earning any- 
thing were rare, and there were times when 
the two children were very near dying of 
hunger. They seldom now saw their 
drunken father, and seldomer still received 
any help from him. 

So time crept on, till the bright days of 
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May and June arrived, and ■ then matters 
began a little to improve. Hunger was less 
trying in the warmer weather, and they had 
less of It, for there was more to do and 
pick up. They could wander greater 
distances, and get into richer neighbour- 
hoods, where sometimes Ben would earn a 
few pence by holding a horse, or carrying 
a parcel for some benevolent person who 
was brave enough to trust such a ragged 
urchin. As he and Maggie mixed little 
with the regular street arabs, and never 
quite forgot their mother's lessons, their 
manners were gentler and quieter than 
those of other ragged children, and this 
caused them to be trusted more than 
others. 

Since that dreary winter's night when 
the boy had been so near becoming a thief, 
he had made a resolution that he would 
never, come or go what would, 'prig any- 
thing.' He could have given no reason 
for coming to such a determination, but 
had a confused notion that stealing would 
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somehow or other lead to worse troubles 
than hunger, and that he had better starve 
a bit than help himself by ' prigging.* 

Sometimes the children would secure a 
sleeping-place under a cart or in an empty 
barrel, and this saved them from the dread 
of being knocked about and sworn at by 
their father, who they always feared might 
come in, though they had seen nothing of 
him now for more than a fortnight. 

One bright Sunday morning in June they 
crept up the rickety stair from the dark 
cellar, and out into glorious sunshine, which 
made quite a different place even of that 
wretched court. 

' Look here, Maggie ; we'll go to the river 
first and have a wash, and then we'll have 
our breakfast,' Ben said, surveying lovingly 
as he spoke a parcel of provisions, quite a 
gigantic one in his eyes, which he was 
carrying. A few weeks before, when 
wandering on the mud left by the river 
at low tide, he had found a great treasure, 
an old pan ; and this, unlike any he had 
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come across before, being whole, — a fact 
he could only account for by supposing it 
to have fallen overboard from some ship's 
deck, — made a splendid washing-bowl for 
himself and Maggie. 

To-day the pan seemed in his eyes more 
valuable than ever, for he had in his head 
a grand plan, in which it would have to play 
an important part. For the whole of a long 
fortnight he had run errands for the owner 
of a pawnbroker's shop, on condition that 
at the expiration of that period he should 
become the happy possessor of a much-faded, 
-washed-out pink frock, — a garment worth to 
the man but a few pence, but immensely 
precious to the boy when he pictured to 
himself Maggie wearing it, and thought how 
pretty she would look, and how pleased she 
would be. One look at his treasure hanging 
on a nail at the pawnbroker's door was 
enough to send him off cheerfully on the 
longest of tramps, dreaming of the day when at 
last it would be his, though often he was very 
weary, and the poor little feet felt very sore, 
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Now that happy day had come, and on 
this bright June Sunday he had the coveted 
garment in his own possession, and was 
trudging along with it under his arm. After 
a rather long walk the river was reached, 
and the washing successfully accomplished. 
Then the little frock was put on, and Maggie, 
her great bright eyes shining and dancing 
with glee from under her wavy, curly hair, 
looked down upon it with unutterable ad- 
miration and delight, while Ben executed 
innumerable capers of satisfaction around 
her, and exclaimed excitedly, ' O my good- 
ness, Maggie, you is a swell ! ain't you just 
then ? ' 

'Oh, Bennie, it's lovely!' was all Maggie 
could say, as the little fingers smoothed 
down and stroked caressingly the faded 
rag- 
When Ben had sufficiently admired her, 
he turned his thoughts to business. ' Now, 
Maggie,' he said, ' we'll go to that there big 
building, which the swells goes to of a 
Sunday. There's all sorts of grand folks 
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and little boys and gels dressed beautiful 
goes there. I knows about it, yer see, 'cause 
once or twice, when the doors was open, I 
crept just inside and heard music, — same as 
we hears in the street sometimes, you know, 
only a bigger noise as sounded nicer. Well, 
we'll go there, and you shall stand close to 
the door, and perhaps when the swells sees 
what a pretty little gel you is, they'll give 
you summat.' 

' O but, Bennie, I durstn't ask 'em ; you go, 
and I'll stop alongside.' 

'No, Maggie, they wouldn't give me half 
so soon as you ; you're different, and in that 
pink frock you looks real nice. You must 
ask 'em, but I'll be close by, so you don't 
need to be afeard.' 

When Ben declared that folks would give 
to Maggie rather than to himself, he stated 
a fact. His unselfish love for his little 
sister often made him, when he was himself 
almost starving, save the food he so sorely 
needed for her ; and this care did much 
towards keeping up in Maggie the bright 
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childish beauty of which he was so proud, — 
a beauty which often caused careless passers- 
by to give to her, when they would have 
refused the plain, sickly-looking boy. He 
quite recognised this, and was well satisfied 
that it should be so ; it was only right in 
his eyes that other people should admire 
his idol, so long as they were content to 
admire, and did not want to take her from him. 
When the two children arrived at Ben's 
' big building,' Westminster Abbey, he once 
more smoothed out lovingly Maggie's long 
curls, and then coaxed her to take her place 
on the steps near the door ; while he retired 
to a little distance, and stationed himself 
where he could see her, and keep a sharp 
look-out in case his enemies the police 
should put in an appearance. Coming back 
after a few minutes, he whispered further 
directions: 'Just you look at me, Maggie: 
I shall be peeping at you from behind yon 
wall, and when you sees me lift my hand 
like this, you say to whoever is a-passing of 
you, "Please, a penny."' 
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Maggie listened, but the small hand 
tightened on his : ' Oh, Bennie, I's frightened 
the perlice all get me.' 

' Don't you mind them, Maggie ; you 
keep a-looking at me : I'll see to them ; ' 
and with this encouragement Ben returned 
to his hiding-place. 

When Maggie had stood a short time at 
her post, the crowd began to stream past 
her into the Abbey. People of all sorts 
and conditions, handsomely and poorly, 
plainly and showily, dressed people, young 
and old, passed her by, and vanished out of 
her sight into the great solemn church. So 
enchanted was she by all she saw, especially 
with the little girls, who in white or bright- 
coloured frocks and gay ribbons went 
fluttering by, that she quite forgot to look 
at Ben, until a low whistle from him 
reminded her of his instructions. A gentle- 
man, holding by the hand a little girl, 
was coming slowly up the steps. The 
child wore only a plain white frock, and a 
shady straw hat, with just a piece of blue 
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ribbon round it; but there peeped out from 
under the hat such a sweet little face, and 
such a loving pair of clear blue eyes, that 
Maggie without any hesitation at once 
stepped forward, and, stretching out her 
hand, began, ' Please, a penny,' even before 
she saw that Ben had given the promised 
signal. At the sound of that pleading 
whisper the child stopped, and, looking half- 
wonderingly, ha!f-pityingly, at the tiny mite 
before her, with its bare feet and bright 
eyes, pulled her father's arm quickly. He 
had not seen Maggie, but, stooping down 
to inquire what his little daughter wanted, 
his eye fell upon the small figure, with 
its pleading face and outstretched hand. 
Very lovingly and compassionately he looked 
upon it, — so compassionately that the timid 
petition, ' Please, a penny for Bennie and me,' 
was spoken out quite boldly, and the great dark 
eyes were raised, and looked fearlessly into his. 
' Oh, papa,' said the child, ' please let me 
give the poor little thing that half-crown you 
gave me for my birthday present' 
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' Wait a minute, my darling,' the gentleman 
answered, — for May was fumbling eagerly in 
her pocket, — and, taking Maggie's hand, he 
led her to one side, out of the way of the 
stream of people entering the Abbey, At 
first she held back, frightened at being taken 
hold of, but was reassured when she found 
Ben seizing her other hand. As soon as he, 
from his hiding-place, saw what was happen- 
ing, he was by her side, experience having 
taught him to trust no one. With her fingers 
tightly clasped in his, courage came back to 
Maggie, and she renewed her petition for a 
penny, while he stood silently regaining the 
gentleman, half frightened, half defiant. 

' Who are you, boy ? ' was the abrupt 
question. 

' What's that to you ? ' was the quick re- 
tort. ' This here is my little gel Come, 
Maggie,' and he tried to draw her away. 
But Maggie held back, and the gentleman 
said : 

' Wait a bit, my lad ; you needn't be afraid 
of me. Where are your father and mother ? * 
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' Haven't got none,* was the reply ; for Ben 
didn't think it worth while to explain that 
the drunken wretch who called himself their 
father was none in his eyes, but rather an 
object of terror, from whose drunken fury 
he had often to protect Maggie. 

' No father or mother,' the gentleman re- 
peated, speaking pityingly. 

' No,' Ben said. ' Mother died long since, 
when Maggie was little. We has no one 
now ; we don't want no one. I takes care of 
Maggie ; she Is mine.' 

The gentleman pondered gravely a few 
minutes, then said, 'May, you may give 
the little girl a shilling of your money ; ' 
and then, turning to Ben, added, ' Wait here 
for me, my boy, till I come out again ; I will 
see what I can do for you.' 

As soon as the two had disappeared into 
the Abbey, Ben eagerly clutched the bright 
new shilling which Maggie held out to him, 
and, securing it in some corner of his ragged 
garment, seized her hand, saying, ' Come, 
let's be off, or perhaps that swell will be for 
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taking you away. This here ull find us 
lots of bread till I can get some more.' 

'Yes, Bennie, it's a beauty, isn't it?' was 
the proud, gleeful answer ; for hadn't she 
been the means of getting it ? ' But I'd like 
to see the little gel again.' 

'No, no, Maggie; do come away,' Ben 
entreated, and rather reluctantly she followed 
him. So the two children, knowing not what 
they did, turned their backs upon the brighter 
lot that was offered them, and chose the 
darker, even as children older than they 
oftentimes choose some turning on life's road 
that leads into the darkness of sorrow, and 
turn their backs upon another path that is 
bright with the light of joy. The fact that 
we can choose, that we can and do make such 
mistakes, through our ignorance of the future, 
is one of the mysteries of this strange life, — a 
mystery that puzzles us now, but which we 
shall one day understand, even in that day 
when we 'shall know even as also we are 
known.* Had the children waited that 
bright Sunday at the doors of Westminster 
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Abbey, a little pauper grave in a crowded 
London churchyard would perhaps never 
have been dug. Whether that would have 
been well or ill, we dare not judge. 

For some time the children walked on in 
silence, till they found themselves once more 
among the narrow streets and crowded 
courts ; then, sitting down on the door-step 
of an empty house, they basked in the sun- 
shine, and began to speculate how long the 
shilling would last. 

' You see, Maggie,' Ben remarked, as he 
turned over the treasure in his hand, while 
she leaned over to look at it, ' we have dinner 
for to-day, — the loaf, you know, that the lady 
in the bread-shop gave me, and the piece of 
cheese.' 

* My ! where did you steal that bob ? ' 
exclaimed a voice close by in a gruff tone ; 
and Ben, stopping in his discourse, closed his 
fingers tightly over his prize, and in a fever 
of fright jumped up to face the foe. But 
his fears vanished when a merry peal of 
laughter broke on the summer air, — laughter 
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that came from a boy of about his own age, 
a little, ragged fellow, with tangled light hair, 
bright blue eyes, and a not too clean face. 

'Oh, Willie, it is you,' he said, recognising 
the only friend they could boast, — a friend 
nearly as poor as themselves, but always 
willing, when times were a little better with 
him, to share a meal or a night's lodging. 
' How you did scare me, to be sure ! ' 

' It is me right enough, Ben, no doubt 01 
that," was the reply, ' but not in luck, as you 
seem to be.' 

' Never mind ; we're just a-going to have 
our dinner, and there's lots for you too ; 
so come on,' said Ben. Accepting without 
further ceremony this very cordial invitation, 
the new-comer popped himself down on the 
steps beside them, and proceeded to survey 
with glistening eyes and many exclamations 
of delight their stock of provisions, — a piece 
of cold pudding, more than half a loaf of 
bread, and some cheese. 

' I say, Ben,' he observed, when these 
delicacies were all spread out on the step, 
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1 we'll dine like the real swells to-day, if only 
them perl ice won't a -come interrupting in 
the very middle ; the sight o* them alius 
spiles my appetite.' 

A merry dinner that was, made all the 
merrier for being eaten out of doors in the 
soft, warm sunshine ; and the pleasures of 
the feast were not interfered with by the 
appearance of a single policeman, for 
though they kept a sharp look-out, not a 
glimpse of one did they get Above all, — 
and this was a feature that by no means 
characterized their ordinary meals, — they 
all to-day had as much as they could eat. 
When the dinner was over, they were in no 
hurry to move from so comfortable a corner, 
but lay basking in the sunshine, like three 
contented little animals. 

Willie was the first to disturb this happy 
state of affairs. Glancing up at his clock, the 
sun, he started to his feet, and, giving his 
ragged trousers a shake, said, ' Well, I must 
be off, or I'll be late. Thank God and you 
for my dinner ; it has been a real stunning 
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one, and no mistake, and I didn't think 
afore I met you as I'd have any at 
all.' 

' Why, wheer are you off to ? ' Ben asked ; 
'and who's Him as you thanked for your 
dinner? We gived it you, and no other 
cove had aught to do wi' it.' 

' You musn't talk that road,' Willie said, 
speaking earnestly and looking troubled ; 
'for though God's up there, He hears and 
sees everythink as we does, teacher says ; 
and He made yon sun, and you and me, 
and all on us. He's a long sight greater 
than the Queen or any o' the big people. 
He'd be awful sorry if He heard you talk 
that road.' 

As Willie spoke, both of his hearers 
gazed at him with puzzled, wondering faces, 
and then glanced fearfully up into the blue 
smiling sky, half expecting to see some one 
looking at them. 

'Oh, you can't see Him,' he explained, 
'though He can see us; He sees every- 
where, you know.' 
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This statement had different effects on 
the two listeners. Maggie, opening her 
eyes very wide with wonder and alarm, 
crept close to Ben ; but he, after indulging 
in a low whistle, and steadily regarding 
Willie for some two minutes, broke out : ' I 
say, young un, don't you try none of your 
larks with me ; I ain't to be come over 
like that.' 

' It's no lark,' eagerly replied his little 
companion ; ' it is real truth, what I'm telling 
yon on. I'll tell you all about it, if you'll 
come along wi' me ; but I must be going 
now, or I'll lose my card.' 

' What card ? ' asked the brother and 
sister, more mystified than ever, at the same 
time getting up and following Willie, who 
was moving away. 

' Why, one like these here,' he said ; and, 
producing a scrap of dirty paper, he care- 
fully unwrapped and displayed to their 
astonished gaze a number of queer-looking 
little cards, with some writing on each, 
which was, he told them, his name. 
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' And what's the good of 'em ? ' Ben de- 
manded, turning them over and examining 
them curiously. 

' Why, don't yer see, there's six on !em, 
one for every Sunday, as was gin me at a 
school I went to. There's six Sundays 
more, and then I shall have got 'em all, 
and then teacher is a-going to take us all 
out into the country. We're to go in them 
vans as yer sees sometimes full of boys 
and gels, and to stop the whole day ; the 
real country, yer knows, miles and miles 
out, where there's trees and fields and 
flowers as yer can pluck, and they'll give 
us dinner, and tea as much as we can 
eat all day. I say, Bennie, it'll just be 
like being in heaven, won't it ? ' And 
Willie concluded his story with a little caper 
of delight, 

' I don't know what sort of a place 
heaven is, but it'll be uncommon jolly if 
it's all as yer says,' Ben remarked ; and 
Maggie chimed in, ' Why can't we go, 
Bennie? Let's us go and get some cards, 
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and go in the vans and have lots of 
dinner.' 

On hearing this, and seeing the child's 
Tace light up with eager pleasure, poor 
Willie looked very grave, and, scratching 
his head in a puzzled, sorrowful sort of 
perplexity, said slowly, ' Why, yer see, 
little un, it's late now ; I don't think 
as you'd have a chance. There's only 
six more Sundays, and yer must have 
twelve tickets ; yer couldn't get 'em, yer 
see.' 

1 Why didn't yer tell a chap afore ? what's 
the good on it now ? ' demanded Ben, flush- 
ing up and speaking angrily. He could, he 
thought, have done anything to get Maggie 
the pleasure of such a day as Willie had 
pictured, — yes, could even have gone to a 
school, dreadful as that might be, twelve 
times. 

'I should have told you,' was the meek 
answer, 'but I didn't know till last Sunday 
as you could go to the school, unless the 
gen'lman asked you.' 
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' Well, tell us How you corned to go 
at first, and how you found out about 
it.' 

But Willie's story, reader, we will reserve 
for our next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 



WILLIE'S STORY. 

' "\T 7"ELL,' began Willie, 'do you remem- 
V V ber last Christmas day, how awful 
cold it were ? I was standing about in the 
snow a-listenin' to the bells ringing all around, 
just as if everybody but me felt jolly ; and I 
can tell yer I didn't, for I hadn't had no 
breakfast, and couldn't get nothing to do to 
earn none, I was a-thinkin' how freezin' cold 
the wind were, and how it seemed to blow 
right through a chap as hadn't nothin' inside 
him, when who should come rushing past, as 
if some un were arter him, but big Dick. 
" Dick," I called out, for I wanted to know 
■where he were a-going to in such a hurry. He 
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didn't stop, though; so I run after and 
catches hold on him. 

■ " I say," he says, "just you leave go, Will." 
■When you tells me where you're going,"Isays. 
™ Well, then, if yer must know," he says, "I's 
invited to a party, and you'll just make me 
late ; " and then, afore I could tell him not to 
give me no chaff, he'd wrenched hisself loose 
and were off, running again as if a bobby were 
arter him. Well, I looked round to find out 
what had scared him so, and could see nothin' 
but a little bit of a kid comin' slowly along, 
sobbing and crying as if his heart 'ud break. 
" What's up with you, young un ? " I asks, 
a-stoppin' htm. ■ Oh," he sobs, " Dick's gone 
and stole my ticket, and they won't let me in 
at the school wi'out it" " What's a-going 
on there," I asks, "that you're in such a 
precious fright about not gettin' in ? " " Why, 
don't yer know ? " says he ; " they are givin' a 
dinner and tea, and are a-going to show some 
picters in the evening." 

' Now, yer see, I felt myself just then like 
takin' kindly to a good feed, or any thin' o' 
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that sort ; so I asked him where he got the 
ticket, and how he'd come to let a mean 
thief like Dick catch sight on it So he tell'd 
me as how he'd been to the school every 
Sunday for more'n six months, and his 
teacher had gived him a card for the treat. 
"I were just showin' it," he says, "to a mate of 
mine, and telling him about it, when we sees 
Dick a-comin' up ; so I shoves it into my 
pocket to be safe. Dick, he asks us if we 
was a-going to the spread, and I said I were, 
'cos I'd got a ticket ; but he only begins a- 
laughing and chaffing, and swearin' as he 
knows it were all lies, and I hadn't got no 
ticket Then I gets riled and pulls it out 
to show, and afore I knew what he were 
arter, he'd snatched it quick as lightning 
and were gone. And now," says Jem, — 
that was the young un's name, — " I can't go ; 
and O dear, I knows as theer'll be oranges 
and nuts in the evening ; " and he started 
blubbering again. 

' Well, I was real sorry, for it were a dirty 
trick to play the little chap, to take the 
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ticket as he'd worked for, and leave him 
wi'out " Never you mind," says I ; " you 
give up blubbering, and come and show me 
where the school is, and we'll be even with 
the sneaking thief." So he corned with me, 
and we run off together as fast as we could, 
till we reached a red building in Scrag's 
Lane, the school I goes to now. Well, there 
was lots of all sizes a-pouring in through a 
door as a perliceman were keepin'. When I 
sees him, I stops, considering a bit, not a- 
wanting, yer see, to make too free with my 
betters.' 

' Just so; I feels like that myself,' Ben said 
Them perlice ain't alius perlite ; ' and the 
two boys laughed merrily. 

' Well, as I were standing there, a gen'le- 
man as had been inside afore corned out 
to speak to the bobby. Jem, who'd been 
looking all over among the crowd and 
couldn't see Dick, begins blubbering again. 
" He's not there," he says ; " he's gotten in 
with my ticket ; what shall we do ? " "Just 
stop that," I says, " and wait a bit." So we 
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stands waiting till they was nearly all gone 
in ; then I takes hold on him and walks 
right up to the gen'lman, who was turning 
round to follow 'em. " Well," he asks, 
looking at us and holding out his hand, 
" where's your tickets ? " 

' " I never had one," I says ; " but this here 
little chap had, and a big lad called Dick 
Brady has took it from him and gotten in wi'it." 

'All the time I were speaking the gen'lman 
kept on a-looking hard at us ; so I looked 
back at him. " What's yer name," he 
asks Jem, " and whose class were you in ? " 
So Jem tells him. "Well," he says, "wait 
there a bit," and went in, shutting the door 
arter him. "What's he a-going to do?" 
says Jem. " I don't know ; but we must 
stop here, and we shall see," says I. In 
a few minutes out he comes, holding Dick 
by the collar, and, giving him a good 
shake, he says, " If you're not off pretty 
quick, I'll give you to the perlice." But my I 
warn't he just off like a shot as soon as the 
gen'lman lets go on him ! 
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' " Now," says he to Jem, " in with you, my 
lad ; your teacher says you're one of her 
best scholars. And why aren't you a-coming ? " 
he asks, looking at me. . " 'Cause," I answers, 
" I ain't got no ticket like him ; I've never 
been here afore." " And why not ?" he goes 
on ; " you seem a kind, brave lad from your 
conduct to your little friend here." " I don't 
know about that ; and as to his being my 
friend," I says, " I knows very little on him." 
" Why, then, did you help him ? " he asked, 
smiling. Such a smile it were, it made me 
know as I could trust him, and I took to him 
at oncet " Why, you see," I told him, " he's 
on'y a little chap, and I warn't a-going to 
see his dinner stole from him by a great 
hulking fellar as were too lazy to work for it." 

' Well, he stood a-looking at me as if he 
were thinkin' of something, and says at last, 
quite sudden like, " Look here, my lad; if I 
let you in to-day, will you promise me to 
come here to school after on a Sunday ? If 
you promise to come, I know I can trust 
you to do it." 
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'That was just a puzzle, Ben, and no 
mistake. I wanted the dinner uncommon 
bad, but I didn't think as I should like to go 
to that there school ; so I hesitates. 

' " Well, be quick," he says, " and make up 
your mind ; I want to close the door." It 
can't be so very bad, I thinks, else Jem 
wouldn't have stuck to it ; anyhow the room 
will be warm and more comfortabler of a 
cold arternoon than the streets. " I'll come, 
guv'nor," I says. So he guv me a ticket, and 
told me to go and get my face and hands 
washed somewheres, and be quick back. 
I was sharp, I can tell yer, lest all the grub 
should be gone ; and hadn't we just a rare 
time of it ! ' 

' And so,' broke in Ben, ' you've been ever 
since.' 

' In course I have, and so would you if 
you'd on'y come once and hear all the good 
things as I hears : I goes now more for them 
than for what I gets ; though,' he added 
reflectively, ' I don't mean to say as the 
treat won't be stunning.' 
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The notion of liking to attend school for 
the sake of anything that could be heard or 
learned there, was to the two children such a 
novel one, they could only walk on in silence 
thinking it over, — a silence broken by their 
companion's exclamation, ' Here we are ; 
this is my school,' as he stopped before a 
square red building, into which a crowd of 
boys and girls, of all ages and in all stages of 
raggedness, were pouring. 'You'd best come 
in,' he said, keeping fast hold of Maggie's hand, 
and drawing her towards the door; 'they 
said last Sunday as any one might come.' 

1 What's the good ? ' Ben asked, drawing 
her back. ' We're too late to be let go to 
the green fields.' 

'Well, but there's a tea a fortnight arter 
the treat ; and if you was to come and be 
reg'lar, you might get to that,' Willie urged. 

' Let's go, Bennie,' pleaded Maggie, pulling 
at his reluctant hand. What Maggie wished 
must of course be done : to him her wishes 
were law ; ' for,' as he told himself, and often 
explained to his friend, ' she was such a 
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'cute little un, she was a'most alius right' 
In therefore they went, Willie marching them 
proudly up to the middle of the room, 
where, surrounded by her scholars, sat his 
teacher, — a slight, pale girl, with a gentle, 
bright face and clear grey eyes. Had you 
marked the exceeding sweetness of the smile 
with which she received Willie, and put this 
along with the firm decided lines about the 
mouth, you would have guessed at the secret 
of her unbounded influence over the roughest 
of her boys. 

Beaming all over, Willie pointed to the 
two new scholars. For a moment she 
regarded with a puzzled, smiling gaze the 
little one by his side, who looked up at her 
with large bright eyes from under her masses 
of curly hair. Very pretty and clean and even 
dainty looked that baby girl in her washed- 
out pink print, and, drawing her to her, the 
young lady stooped down and kissed her, — 
Ben looking on meanwhile, half delighted 
that she should be noticed, half jealous 
of any one but himself touching her. 
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' Come, dear,' said the teacher, after a; 
moment's hesitation, for she longed to take 
the child on her knee and keep her there, 
' I must put you into a class of little girls 
like yourself.' At this Maggie drew back 
with a frightened look, and, clinging to her 
brother, almost began to cry ; and he, 
putting his arm round her, turned defiantly 
upon the teacher, saying, ' You mustn't take 
her away ; she isn't to leave me.' Here 
was a difficulty, and Willie looked oa 
puzzled, wondering how it was to be settled, 
afraid it would end in them both going away. 
Some of the boys in the class grinned, 
thinking it fine fun ; others muttered sulkily ( 
' We don't want no little gels here ; ' while 
one or two of Willie's special friends crushed 
closer together to make room, whispering, 
' The little un can sit here : she's a real 
beauty, she is,' and admonishing the re- 
bellious members of the class to ' shut up, as 
it wam't no business of theirs.' 

The teacher meanwhile had gone u to the 
desk to speak to the superintendent, and 
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after a few minutes' conversation he returned 
with her to the class. 

' That is the little girl ? ' he said. 'Well, as 
she is so young, and seems afraid of leaving 
her brother, she may perhaps as well for 
the present remain with you, — that is, Miss 
Rowden, if she will sit still.' Ben at once 
promised for her that she would be sure to 
do that, feeling very confident, for he knew 
what her capacities in that line were, — knew 
how often she sat by him long hours silently 
on door-steps in cold and rain, with nothing 
to amuse her. 

So the matter was settled, and, with 
Maggie seated beside Ben and Willie, the 
class went on. To the singing the brother 
and sister listened delightedly ; and when 
the lesson began, Maggie, with large, eager 
eyes, sat looking intently at the teacher, as 
she told in simple language the history of the 
feeding of the five thousand. Ben listened 
too, speculating, as the narrative proceeded, 
in a half misty sort of doubt, who could do 
such things, and how, when, and where it 
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could have all happened, that he hadn't 
heard of it before. 

When school was over, and they were 
getting up to go out. Miss Rowden stopped 
them, and, giving Maggie a brightly-coloured 
picture card, which made her eyes dance 
with delight, told her to be sure and come 
next Sunday. Maggie's prompt reply, 'We'll 
be sure and come ; I likes school,' made the 
teacher and her class smile ; but Willie 
looked up gravely into her face and whispered 
confidentially, ' If the little un wants to 
come, Ben's sure to bring her.' 

As soon as they were outside the school, 
several of the boys crowded round the new- 
comers, and some of the roughest began to 
pull Maggie's curls, jeeringly inquiring if she 
was a-going to see the Queen in that fine 
frock of hers. At last one of the bigger lads, 
giving to the offending hair a particularly 
fierce tug, made the child yell out with the 
pain, and immediately afterwards found him- 
self, much to his own astonishment, rolling on 
the road, the effect of a furious and well- 
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directed blow from Ben. A shout of 
approval from the bystanders at Ben's pluck 
in attacking a boy head and shoulders taller 
than himself, greeted his ears, as, trembling 
with rage, the fallen one jumped up and saw 
his enemy, with clenched fists and eyes 
glittering with passion, waiting far him. 
Willie threw himself between the furious 
lads, imploring them with tears in his eyes 
not to fight : he might as well have tried to 
stay the raging of a hurricane. Very quickly 
he was seized and dragged out of the way 
by the lookers-on, who formed themselves 
into a ring round the combatants, and urged 
Ben on with cries of ' Go it, little un,' express- 
ing to one another their admiration of his 
courage by asserting that he was 'a game un,' 
and he'd 'soon polish off that big hulking 
chap, spite of his brag.' 

The little boys especially were urgent in 
their exhortations to Ben to pitch into him, 
for they had many of them suffered from his 
bullying, and owed him a thrashing, which 
they dared not give. What was the disgust 
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of these, when, to the amazement of the excited 
group, a strong hand suddenly separated the 
combatants and held them apart, while a 
stern voice asked, 'And is this the sort of 
thing you learn in school ? ' The speaker was 
the gentleman who had given the address that 
afternoon, and all the lads recognised him. 

' He hit me first,' muttered the big boy ; 
while Ben, regardless of the gentleman, 
furiously exclaimed, ' And I'll hit yer again 
if yer touches her.' 

Turning gravely to Willie, who was 
comforting the sobbing Maggie, Mr. Wintern 
drew from him full particulars of the fray. 
Then, addressing the big lad in a stern voice, 
he said, ' I don't think, Sam, there is any 
good to be done by wasting words on such 
cowardly conduct as yours. You have been 
attending here off and on some twelve 
months, and during the whole of that time I 
have heard only bad of you. Now remember, 
and take warning, if anything more of this 
sort occurs before the treat, I shall ask Mr. 
Moss not to give you a ticket. 1 
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As soon as he was released, Sam slunk off, 
muttering, when he was far enough off not to 
be overheard, that he didn't care ; he guessed, 
as soon as the treat was over, he'd make 
himself scarce. Then, laying his hand 
kindly on Ben's shoulder, Mr. Wintern spoke 
to him: 'You only came to-day, I believe, 
for the first time ? Well, my boy, I can't 
blame you for defending your little sister, 
though I should have liked you to have gone 
a different way about it. It would have been 
better, as well as kinder to her, to have taken 
her quietly away. See how you have 
frightened her,' he added, looking at Maggie, 
who clung to the boy's arm, softly crying. 
' If you had been beaten, it would have 
been worse for her than for you. You see, 
it would have been wiser in you not to 
fight Sam, just as it is always wiser to do 
right. But about right and wrong, I fear, poor 
child, you don't know much at present ; we 
must try and show you why you ought to 
forgive.' 

The gentleman spoke the last words more 
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to himself than to Ben, who now, with a very 
sorrowful face, was wiping away Maggie's 
tears with a corner of the precious frock. 
' Dont cry ; that's a good little un,' he urged. 
*I ain't hurt; I'm all right, I am.' And, 
looking up into Mr. Win tern's face, he said, 
' I won't fight no more if I can help it, not a- 
cause of Maggie ; ' and again promising that 
they would be sure and come next Sunday, 
the three went off together down the narrow 
street Mr. Wintero watched them thought- 
fully till they disappeared from his sight, 
then walked away thinking — thinking of them 
and of all the misery around, which he and his 
fellow-labourers could do so little to alleviate 
or cure. 

For a few minutes after the children had 
gone on their way, little was said, all of 
them being busy with their own thoughts. 
Willie was the first to break the silence, by 
asking them how they liked the school and 
his teacher. 

' First- rate,* said Ben. 'But I say, Willie, 
I couldn't make nothing of all that teacher 
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tell'd us about the Man as made all that 
bread out on a few loaves. I wishes I could 
do it, or know'd where He were. Then, 
Maggie, we'd alius have plenty to eat.' 

' Oh, you mustn't talk like that ; it is Jesus 
you mean/ Willie said, looking grave and 
puzzled. ' I'll tell you all I knows about 
Him. But let's get into the Park first ; it's 
awful hot here, and we can sit on the green 
grass under the trees.' 

' I don't know the way there : I've never 
been,' Ben objected. ' And ain't it a long way 
off? Won't it be too fur for Maggie here ? ' 

' O no, it's none so fur ; I knows a short 
cut And then we needn't come back here 
to-night ; we can find somewheres to sleep, 
Willie explained. 

' Oh, do let's go, Bennie,' pleaded Maggie. 
So the plan was agreed to, and, after more than 
an hour's walking, both boys doing their best 
to help Maggie along, the Park was reached. 

Very enthusiastic were the exclamations 
of delight that broke from the two children, 
when they saw the expanse of soft green 
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grass, the great majestic trees with their 
luxuriant foliage softly stirred by the gentle 
summer breeze, and the flowers gleaming 
here and there in their bright loveliness. 

' Oh, Bennie, this is nice ! ' was all little 
Maggie could say, as, with a long-drawn sigh 
of mixed weariness and relief, she rested her 
tired little limbs on the soft, cool grass. 

'Yes, Maggie, it's jolly,' Ben said, as he 
and his companion stretched themselves com- 
fortably beside her; 'and now I knows the 
way, you shall often come here.' Then he 
subsided into silence, and lay looking up into 
the blue sky, thinking how this would be a 
splendid place to leave Maggie safe in, when 
it was too hot for her in the streets, or when 
he had to go long distances looking for 
work or begging. From this his thoughts 
wandered off to puzzle over all he had 
heard that afternoon, and what Willie had 
told them. It was a jumbled, confused mass 
of new ideas ; so, as thinking only seemed 
to make matters worse, he turned suddenly 
to Willie, who lay watching the tinted clouds 
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floating over his head, with as dreamy and 
contented a face as if starvation and cold 
and homeless nights had no place in his world. 
'You said as you'd tell us about Him,' 
Ben began, turning on his side to have a 
view of his companion. 

Thus aroused, Willie sat up. 

' There's such a lot to tell, and you 
knows nothing about it all, I scarce knows 
where to begin,' he observed, in perplexity. 

As this was a difficulty Ben could not 
- help him put of, he made no answer, but 
waited patiently till Willie should have 
solved it himself. 

'Well,' he began, striking at last boldly 
into his subject, ' God, — Him as made us, 
you know, — teacher told you that, — He saw 
how bad we all was, that we was nothing 
but a bad lot altogether.' 

' I don't just see that ; we ain't all alike,' 
Ben interrupted indignantly. ' I never 
prigged nothin", though I knows lots as 
does, — yes, and docs other bad things too.' 

Brought up so suddenly, his very first 
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assertion questioned and contradicted, poor 
Willie scratched his head and considered, 
examining in meditative silence this aspect 
of the subject. Presently his face brightened 
as the mists cleared away, and he said, 
' Well, yer see, Ben, I never prigged nothin' 
neither, — partly 'cause I didn't like the doing 
on it, and a bit because I were afear'd of 
the perlice ; but I often thought as I should 
like to, and teacher says wanting to do a 
thing is as bad as doin' on it ; and then 
there's lots of other bad things besides 
priggin', and I've done some of them.* 

As Ben listened, he began to feel decidedly 
hot and uncomfortable, for he couldn't help 
thinking of that wet night when he had 
watched near the bread-shop ; and then 
there were those ' lots of other bad things,' 
as Willie termed them, making up altogether 
a large item in the account against him. 

' So you sees,' went on Willie, ' some un 
had to catch it for all them bad things, if we 
was ter be let off; and Jesus Christ — that's 
Him as the teacher was a-telling yer of, 
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God's Son, yer know — said as He would. So 
He corned here : He could do it quite easy, 
yer know, for He made everythin', trees 
and flowers and everythin'. He could do 
things, you know, as we couldn't, 'cause He 
knowed how, yer see.' 

So Willie talked on, telling in his some- 
what vague fashion the story of the cross, 
and, so far as he could, explaining it to his 
little listeners. 

Perhaps some older than he, and who 
think they understand it, might have been 
astonished could they have heard him, and 
seen what a clear hold his mind had of the 
mighty meaning of that story, in so far as it 
concerns the sinner and his God. 

For some time Ben listened eagerly ; then 
his thoughts began to wander back to his 
own concerns, and he lost interest in Willie's 
story, pondering anxiously the question, 
whether it would be safe to visit Westminster 
Abbey again some other Sunday. He had 
j ust decided that it wouldn't, — that the gentle- 
man who had given Maggie the shilling might 
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want to take her from him, — when the ending 
of the story roused him from his reverie, 
and at the same moment the children started 
to their feet, as a policeman, whose approach 
they had not noticed, ordered them to be 
going, for the gates would be closed directly. 

In some fear lest their unwelcome visitor 
should interfere with them further, the 
children took to their heels, and, dragging 
Maggie between them, on!y stopped when 
they had got through the nearest iron gates. 
Then turning, and seeing nothing of the 
policeman, who had walked away in an 
opposite direction, they proceeded more 
slowly, traversing street after street, peering 
curiously down entries and archways to find 
a place for the night. 

All at once Willie exclaimed, 'This ull 
do,' diving as he spoke down a narrow 
passage, and Ben and Maggie following him. 
They all passed through a small door into a 
yard full of empty casks and barrels, that 
evidently belonged to some warehouse. 

Looking cautiously round to assure him- 
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self that the place really was deserted, and 
then carefully closing the door through 
which they had come, Willie said in 
a low voice, ' Capital, ain't it ? I should 
think the fellow as has to look arter it got 
drunk last night and forgot to lock up. Any 
peeler seeing that door ull think it's locked 
all right.' Creeping in and out amongst the 
barrels, they found one very large one turned 
on its side and half filled with hay. Into this 
the three crept and lay down. 

'Now,' said Willie in a low whisper, 'you 
guv me a rare tuck in at dinner, and I've 
given yer a bed fit for a king.' 

But this happy state of things was suddenly 
interrupted, and their joy turned into terror : 
they heard the little door opened, and that 
slow, measured tread which they knew so 
well coming up the yard. 

' Cover yourselves over with the hay, and 
creep right into the fur end,' Willie whispered. 

Silently and tremblingly this advice was 
followed, and crowding together, scarcely 
daring to breathe, they lay and listened. 
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Presently they heard the policeman poking 
between the barrels and other things to 
see if any one was there ; and at last, after 
once or twice coming so near their hiding- 
place that they gave up all for lost, and 
thought despairingly of making a run for it, 
the footsteps began to retreat towards the 
door, the policeman having apparently satisfied 
himself that all was right 

They heard ' him mutter to himself, 
'Drunken rascal! this is the second time 
he's left that door; he'll be having the place 
burnt down ; ' and then the door closed with 
a bang, and the danger they had been in was 
over for that time. 

They lay still as mice till the footsteps 
died away in the distance ; then Ben whis- 
pered, ' My ! that were a near shave, that were ! 
If it hadn't been getting dark, he'd have 
spotted us, sure enough.' 

' That he would,' assented Willie, with a 
long-drawn breath of relief. • ' I thought as 
we was in for a good cuffin', if nothin' worse. 
He'd have turned us out of our bed, at least, 
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and that wouldn't have been perlite, seeing,' 
he added, laughing, ' as I had company.' 

'Well, it's all right now,' Ben said; and, 
nestling down into the hay, the three prepared 
to go to sleep. 

Ben was beginning to doze off, when Willie 
moved, and he heard him say, ' I'd well-nigh 
forgotten.' ' Forgotten what ? ' he asked 
sleepily ; but Willie's on!y answer was to 
get up, and then, kneeling down, he was 
heard to say, ' Thank you, Father, for takin' 
care on us to-day, and not lettin' the perlice 
find us. Please take care on us all night ; 
don't let us do anythin' bad to-morrow, 
and give us our dinner, for Jesus' sake. 
Amen. 1 

' Well, that's a go,' Ben said softly to him- 
self ; ' who is he a-speakin' to ? ' 

The boy" had quite forgotten — indeed, had 
not listened to — much that Willie told them 
as they lay that afternoon on the grass, - He 
had, he felt, his own and Maggie's living to 
get, and the fear of not getting it. often shut 
out every other thought. He felt half puzzled, 
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half frightened, at Willie's speaking so con- 
fidently to some one whom he couldn't see ; 
and when his little companion again lay down 
by his side, he would have questioned him, but 
Willie whispered, ' Don't talk now, Ben ; some 
one might hear us.' So he had to defer his 
inquiries to another opportunity, and in a 
very short time the three little waifs were fast 
asleep, sleeping peacefully through the quiet 
summer night, — all alone, unwatched, un- 
tended, unloved. As the poet says, 

' Oh, it was pitiful, 
Near a whole city full. 
Home they had none.' 

Ah, there were plenty of happy and 
luxurious homes only a short distance away ; 
but in how many of these grand houses was 
there luxury and waste, yet nothing to spare 
to help such little unfortunates as these, and 
thousands more as miserable and as helpless ! 
In those fair homes there were jewels 
glittering upon the white necks of those to 
whom God had given all that could make life 
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pleasant, and yet who would not sacrifice one 
luxury, would not wear one gem the less, to 
rescue His jewels, the jewels for a Saviour's 
crown, from misery and pollution, — such 
pollution that they would have deemed 
themselves insulted and outraged had you 
but hinted at it. 

Next morning, as soon as the first gleam of 
daylight appeared, Willie roused his com- 
panions. The strange words that had so 
greatly astonished Ben the night before had 
been reverently repeated while Ben was 
still sleeping, so this morning he didn't 
hear them. ' Come, let's be going, or some 
one will see us go out of the gate,' said 
Willie, as his two companions rubbed sleepy 
eyes, and got up somewhat unwillingly. 

So, in the early dawn of the summers 
morning, amid the first faint twitter 
of awakening sparrows, they crept from 
their hiding-place, and went slowly down 
the still silent streets. When they had 
walked on some little time, Willie said, 
' Well, I must be off to my work ; ' so they 
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arranged to meet again in the same place on 
the next. Sunday. 

' I wish I had some work to go to,' said 
Ben, looking rather discontentedly after his 
companion as he walked off briskly. 

' Let's go back to the beautiful place where 
the flowers is, where we was last night, 
Bennie,' Maggie answered, looking up coax- 
ingly into his face. 

' No, Maggie ; we must go and look for 
something to do, to earn some money. You 
see, that shilling will soon be done,' he ex- 
plained, ' and then, if we don't get any more, 
we shall be hungry again, as we was the day 
afore yesterday." 

' Oh, but we will get some,' was the con- 
fident answer ; ' we can go again where you 
took me yesterday, and get another of those 
bright things, — two next time, perhaps, or 
three, Bennie. I'll ask a lot of people ; I s'an't 
be frightened of asking a lot now, if you 
are there and look out for the perlice ; and, 
Bennie, perhaps I'll see that beautiful little 
gel again.' 
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' No, no, Maggie, we won't go there,' said 
Bennie hotly, all his jealous fears returning 
in full force. ' Some of them swells will be for 
takin' you from me, to be their little gel. 
I'll soon get something to do to keep yer, 
Maggie ; but if yer was took away from me, 
I'd just go and drown myself, I would.' 

On hearing this dreadful threat, Maggie 
stopped to clasp her tiny arms round Bennie 's 
neck, and protest, in the sweet baby speech 
he loved so well, that she would never, never 
want to go to that place again ; that they 
would go somewhere else, and beg from 
people who wouldn't want to take her ; and 
so, the matter satisfactorily settled, they 
travelled on. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A HARD FIGHT. 



ALL through the long hours of that 
hot summer's day" the two children 
wandered in the streets, up one, down an- 
other, begging, when none of the police were 
in sight, in a timid, frightened way. All 
their tramping was, however, in vain, and 
equally vain proved Ben's sharp look-out for 
work. Not a farthing could they either beg 
or earn. 

At length, as evening was drawing on, and 
they sat resting on a door-step, Ben, looking 
down anxiously on weary little Maggie, said, 
'It's no use to-day; I'll tell you what we'll 
do. Just you sit here, while I runs down 
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the street, and buys some bread for supper. 
We'll be obliged to change the bob,' he 
added, looking regretfully at it as he took 
it from its hiding-place among his rags: 
' perhaps to-morrow we'll do better.' 

'Yes,' assented Maggie, too weary and 
hungry to mind losing their prize. 

When, after a few minutes, Ben returned 
with the bread, he said, ' We'll go on just a 
bit further, little un ; we're close to a nice 
place like that Willie took us to yesterday, 
where we can lie on the grass and eat our 
bread.' Rather reluctantly Maggie got up. 
Clinging to and dragging rather heavily on 
poor tired Bennie, she managed to reach the 
'nice place' he had discovered, which was no 
other than Kensington Gardens ; so far had 
our little waifs journeyed westward. Lying 
down on the cool, soft grass under the shade 
of a great chestnut -tree, they were silent for 
a time, gazing up contentedly at the rustling 
leaves, stirred so gently by the soft summer 
breeze, Maggie was so tired, she had even 
forgotten her hunger, and was already half 
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asleep. As for Ben, he soon ceased to gaze 
at the leaves, and his eyes went roving here 
and there, as if looking for something, while 
his busy little brain was evidently considering 
some important plan. Presently he started 
up with renewed energy, and, first looking 
cautiously round to see there were no listeners 
near, he roused Maggie, who, in spite of her 
hunger, was now fast asleep. ' Wake up, 
little un, and we'll have our supper. I've 
thought of such a jolly plan,' he said, handing 
her, as usual, the largest share of bread. 

Eagerly taking the bread, she asked rather 
sleepily, ' What is it, Bennie ? ' 

'Just this, Maggie,' he replied, edging up 
close to her and whispering, lest those ever- 
present enemies of his, the police, should in 
some mysterious manner overhear him. ' Do 
you see yon clump of thick bushes with their 
branches right down to the ground, all 
amongst the trees yonder, there ? — but don't 
look if any one's about' 

'I sees,' said the child, casting a furtive 
glance in the direction intimated. 
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'Well, when it begins to gst dark, jast 
afore they shots the gates, and there's no 
folks anywheres nigh to spy us out a-<ioisg 
on it, we'll creep under 'em and get hid ; them 
perlice nil never think to look there, and it 
nil be a deal jollier place to sleep in, safer 
from them and other chaps, than barrels or 
roofs and such like.' 

Maggie would have clapped her hands 
with glee on hearing this, had she dared to 
make a noise ; as it was, she contented her- 
self with whispering, in a delighted little 
ecstasy, ' Oh, Bennie, 'twill be real nice.' 

So they lay still, behind the great chestnut, 
till the summer's night with its soft dews and 
lengthening shadows came creeping down 
over trees, and flowers, and sleeping birds. 
Then, raising himself up and looking 
cautiously round, the boy said, 'Now's our 
time ; run quick to the place, and wheq 
I makes a noise same as the cats does at 
night, you slip sharp under the bushes. 1 
Running hastily, they were soon at the place, 
and, upon the signal being given, the little 
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girl popped noiselessly through the branches 
and disappeared. Amoment after, the branches 
were again quietly parted, and Ben joined her. 

' This is first - rate,' he said ; ' but we 
mustn't talk, till the gates is shut' A need- 
less caution, for in a very short time the 
two weary children, lying close together on 
the warm dry leaves in their snug retreat, 
were wrapped in dreamless slumber, all the 
hardships of this hard life for a little space 
forgotten ; while above them the night wind 
sighing through the trees seemed to lament 
over the lonely little sleepers. 

As soon in the morning as there were 
people enough about to render their escape 
unnoticed, they crept quickly out and found 
their way through the iron gates into the 
streets. When they had wandered on some 
short distance in silence, Maggie pulled Ben 
gently by the sleeve. ' What is it?' he asked, 
looking down into the great dark »yes 
gazing up wistfully into his face. 

' It were a nice place, Bennie ; if on'y we 
could s'eep there every night 1 ' 
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' Yes,' he said, ' it were, Maggie, jolly ; but 
we must never go there, unless we're quite 
sure as no one sees us. Yer see, 'twould be 
a splendid place on long cold nights ; no 
wind much can git at us. But my ! Maggie, 
yer hair is in a dreadful muss, so's yer 
hands and face. Well, never mind,' he went 
on, stopping to straighten out the long thick 
curls with his bit of broken comb ; ' we'll go 
back after a bit, and I'll give yer a wash in 
the pond.' 

Thus passed day after day of the long 
summer months with our little waifs. Some- 
times they were in what Ben termed ' luck ; ' 
which meant, they managed by begging, 
when no work was to be had, to get enough 
to eat They suffered less from hunger than 
in the winter, for Ben could find more to do, 
and they could get on better when the nights 
were not cold. Sometimes they slept under 
their bush, but not often, lest their hiding- 
place should be discovered ; they were 
reserving it as a refuge for the winter. Every 
Sunday, wet or fine, they met Willie and 
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dined together, well or ill, as the case might 
be, on the door-steps of the still empty 
house, always going to school afterwards. 
For many Sundays after the treat and tea, 
they talked incessantly of the delights of that 
happy time, and wondered what would 
happen at Christmas. Thus time went on 
without anything particular occurring till 
October. It was the .last Sunday in the 
month, a warm, soft day, with that unearthly- 
looking blue mist hanging over and 
enveloping everything, that is perhaps seen 
in its perfection in London only. The 
children, after coming out of school, had 
wandered to their usual Sunday retreat on 
the grass under the trees in the Park. 

' Ben,' Willie said, turning abruptly to his 
companion to bespeak his attention. 

' Well, what's the row ? ' was the rather 
sullen reply ; for the boy was meditating 
upon his past week's ill luck, and was not in 
a good temper. 

' Only that I wish I could get some reg'lar 
work somewheres : Mrs. Clay on'y wants me 
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for an hour or two at a night, to help her 
weigh out when she's extra busy, though 
most nights she lets me sleep in a out shed, 
where the baskets and sacks and things is 
kept' 

' I'd be glad even of that,' Ben answered 
grumblingly ; ' I ain't got nothing to do 
but what I can pick up. But who, do yer 
think,' he went on scornfully, "ud give reg'lar 
work to ragged chaps like us ?' 

' You see,' Willie continued, not noticing 
Ben's surly tone, ' bigger chaps is alius a- 
telling me how much better they gits on, 
'cause they're not such precious softies as me, 
— which means, in course, as they prigs things 
whenever they gets a chance.' 

' What ■ chaps is them ? ' Ben asked 
moodily. 

'Oh, lots; but you don't know none on 'em, 
and it's a good job as you don't : they're a 
awful nuisance, I can tell yer, botherin' a feller 
to jine 'em. There's one in special, " Big Sam," 
they calls him ; he's a awful bad chap, he is. 
But the worst of it is,' he went on, speaking 
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in a frightened voice, 'when things gets 
real bad, as they oftens does in winter, and 
I'm a'most starved to death, I gets that 
tempted I doesn't know what to do.' 

' That's just as how it is wi' me, on'y ever 
so much worse,' broke in Ben passionately. 
1 When I sees the little un a-crying wi' cold 
and hunger, and I ain't nothin' to give her, 
I gets that mad and thinks I'd best do the 
same as others, and just prig what I can. 

' Oh, Bennie ! Oh, Willie ! ' exclaimed little 
Maggie in an earnest, pleading voice, 'you 
mustn't never do that. Just think how 
sorry Jesus 'ud be, 'cause you know Hes 
alius a-seeing of us, teacher said so. And 
don't you 'member as we was alius to tell 
Him what we wants ? I'll tell Him now ; ' 
and, kneeling down on the grass, and look- 
ing up with clasped hands into the quiet 
evening sky, the little one prayed : ' Please, 
dear Jesus, don't let me cry no more when 
I'se hungry, and then Bennie won't want 
to steal things and make 'ou sorry ; and 
please, Jesus, alius give us some bread.' 
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'There,' she said, looking round brightly 
at her two companions, who were gazing at 
her, and then up into the still grey sky, 
almost as if they expected to hear some 
answering voice, — ' there, I've told Jesus.' 

' Maggie's quite right,' said Willie, speaking 
at last, with a sigh of relief; 'we must just 
hold on hard, no matter what comes, to 
what teacher tell'd us, and never prig.' 

Ben's assent was not quite so hearty. He 
felt it was a deal easier for Willie, who had 
no little one depending upon him, to do 
right ; and he knew that, little as he would 
like to steal, yet if it came to the likelihood 
of Maggie's dying of hunger, he would do 
so, though all the police in London were 
after him : he thought of the possible 
necessity with a shudder, yet with savage 
determination. Such thoughts made him 
very silent and gloomy, for he dared not 
express them. After a little longer sitting 
on the grass, Willie and Maggie chattering 
eagerly about what they had heard at 
school, — Willie explaining to the best of 
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his ability what the little girl had not 
understood, — the three separated for the 
night ' 

As autumn merged into winter, the children 
saw nothing of Willie except on a Sunday, 
for he at last had realized his hope of getting 
regular work. As custom increased at the 
little greengrocer's shop before mentioned, 
he was promoted to be regular errand-boy 
there, receiving what seemed to him quite a 
large sum, eighteenpence a-week, and his 
food every day except Sunday, when he 
was at liberty to spend the day as he chose, 
but had to provide for himself. It was always 
late on a Saturday evening, generally twelve 
o'clock or so, before he had done work, 
when the last jaded, tattered woman had 
got her potatoes weighed out, or her penny- 
worth of greens tucked away under her 
dirty apron, and he could shut up for the 
night Then he would creep, wearied out, 
into the little bed of sacks, amid hampers 
and baskets, and, after repeating the short 
prayer bis teacher had taught him, fall 
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fast asleep, sometimes in the very effort 
of trying to remember his text for the next 
day. He could not allow himself to lie 
very late on the Sabbath morning, for 
though there was no work to be done, he 
had to make himself tidy, — a labour of 
some difficulty under the circumstances, — and 
to start in good time to reach the meeting- 
place for dinner, a meal to which each 
brought what he could. 

The last few Sundays, Willie had found 
the walk terribly long, his legs and back 
had ached so ; but, saying to himself it was 
nothing, only the being tired, and having 
little to eat, he had trudged manfully along. 
He could not miss those Sunday dinners, the 
school, and their talks afterwards on the grass. 
They were bright spots in the desert of his 
dreary little life, making it not wholly barren. 
It would sometimes happen that when his 
kind-hearted mistress, the owner of the little 
shop, found, on adding up her gains on 
Saturday evening, that she had had a pretty 
good week, she would bestow on her small 
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errand-boy a few potatoes or broken bits in 
addition to his wages. On this particular 
evening she had slipped into the oven a 
good dish of potatoes, with some mutton fat 
on them to give them a relish ; and as Willie 
finished fastening up the shutters, and said 
good-night, she slipped the dish into his 
hands, and bade him make a good supper, 
at the same time adding three or four fine 
red apples. The sight of so splendid a gift 
almost took away his breath. ' Please, mum, 
may I keep it for my dinner to-morrer ? ' 
he asked. ' I'll take great care of the 
dish.' 

' To be sure, lad, you may, if you like, and 
if you don't want it now,' was the good- 
natured reply. 'Don't want it now!' — ah, that 
was a phase of the question that would not 
bear considering ; so he thanked her and said 
good-night ' Won't we just have a feast to- 
morrow, and won't little Maggie clap her 
hands when she sees the taters and apples ? ' 
he reflected joyfully, as he crept into his 
bed. 
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And now we must go back a few hours and 
see how Maggie- and Bennie are getting on. 
All the morning they had wandered about 
the streets, Ben looking out for a job, but 
looking in vain ; so they made their way to 
the Kensington Gardens, hoping there to get 
something by begging. In this hope, how- 
ever, they were disappointed ; and at last, 
tired of asking only to be refused, they gave 
it up in despair, and, hand in hand, strolled 
aimlessly round the pond, shivering with cold, 
for there was a raw, chill mist that penetrated 
their rags, and watching with hungry eyes the 
pieces of bread and cake thrown with noisy 
glee by well wrapped-up little folk to the 
ducks and swans. They had had several bad 
days, and were dreadfully hungry ; and as 
Ben saw little Maggie's great wistful eyes 
following longingly each bit thrown, he could 
have cried bitterly in his intense helpless 
misery. 

Just then a young and handsomely-dressed 
lady seated herself on a seat close to them, 
and, calling to her dog, a little creature so fat 
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he could hardly walk, lifted him up and 
placed him gently on her knee. Then, taking 
out of her pocket a cake, so delicious-look- 
ing it made Maggie's mouth water, she 
spoke, gazing down at the dog, but never 
once glancing at the hungry children. Be- 
ginning to break little pieces off the cake, she 
said, ' Now, darling, it shall have its lunch ; 
it's been such a dear, good little doggie, and 
it must be quite famished, poor little pet I ' 
' Oh,' thought Ben, drawing nearer, ' if she's so 
kind to the doggie, and so afraid of its being 
hungry, she'll be sure to give me a penny 
when I tell her we are just starving.' So 
reasoning, the boy timidly advanced until 
he was close to her, and, speaking earnestly 
and pleadingly, but in a low tone, lest there 
should be any police near, said, ' Please, Miss, 
give us a copper.' But at this moment the 
dog began to hark furiously, and, having in 
its mouth a piece of the coveted cake, nearly 
choked itself, and went off into a succession 
of pantings, wheezings, and chokings, which 
caused its owner to look up furiously for the 
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author of ail this mischief. She saw a thin, 
pale, shivering little creature looking at her 
eagerly but timidly, and pulling a lock of 
rough hair, the tears coming into his eyes 
as he repeated his petition, adding beseech- 
ingly. *The little un here is well-nigh starved 
to death.' 

* Go away, you dirty, bad boy,' she ex- 
claimed ; ' how dare you frighten the dear 
little dog so ? You might have killed him. 
Do you hear ? ' she continued, stamping her 
foot angrily, as, emboldened by his sore need, 
the child still lingered. ' If you don't go this 
minute, I'll give you to the police.' This 
threat had the desired effect, for a policeman 
was to be seen in the distance coming slowly 
down the broad walk, glancing round him 
right and left apparently in search of 
offenders ; and, seeing him, the children 
took to their heels at once and ran. When 
they had put a safe distance between him 
and them, and were partially hidden amongst 
the trees, Ben stopped, and exclaimed furi- 
ously, ' I wish her dog 'ud choke ; no, I don't : 
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I'd rather he'd live to bite her and send her 
raving mad. I wish he would, that I do.' 

Maggie was crying softly : the pangs of 
hunger and cold were hard to bear ; but on 
hearing this she quickly dried her eyes, and, 
taking Ben's hand in her tiny cold fingers, 
she pressed it softly against her cheek, saying 
coaxingly, ' No, no, poor Bennie, yer mustn't 
say that ; Jesus won't love us if we wish sech 
bad things.' 

' Well,' Ben muttered despairingly, ' it don't 
seem as if He cared for us now. We haven't 
had nothing to eat all day, and precious little 
for a many days.' 

' Perhaps we'll get something yet,' was the 
hopeful answer. ' I asked Jesus to give us 
some dinner ; and then to-morrer's Sunday ; 
may be Willie till have somethin' for us, and 
we'll go to school and hear the beautiful 
singing.' 

Poor little Maggie ! it often happened of 
late that she had to turn comforter ; for Ben's 
usually undaunted spirit seemed sometimes 
now to fail, and the dread fear to take posses- 
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sion of his mind, that, do what he would, cold 
and hunger would surely be too much for 
them, and would kill Maggie before the 
terrible winter should be over. He had not 
Maggie's loving trust in the help and love of 
that Saviour of whom they heard every. 
Sunday at the school, and who was to his 
little sister a real and ever-present Friend ; 
and so hope was beginning to die within him. 
He sat in moody silence, wondering what he 
should do if no one gave him anything, seeing 
that, as Maggie had said, next day was 
Sunday, and he wasn't likely to meet with 
work. ' I'll be drawn to prig at last,' he 
thought ; ' so teacher may just talk away as 
hard as she likes. It's all very fine for folks 
as has lots to eat to preach. Come, Maggie,' 
he added aloud, ' we must be off and look for 
something.' So wearily, up one street and 
down another, until the cold foggy day began 
to close in, they trudged on their fruitless 
search. At length Ben began to wonder how 
he should manage to get rid of Maggie for a 
few minutes, that he might carry out his 
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desperate resolution and steal something for 
their supper. He dared not do it with her as 
his companion, that was certain : if she were 
to find out he had stolen, she would, he knew, 
starve rather than touch anything he had got 
This difficulty, added to his other sufferings, 
made him cross and impatient, and he spoke 
rather sharply, saying, as he looked down at 
the little figure clinging to his sleeve, 'You 
must sit down on this door-step, Maggie, 
while I goes on to find us some supper. No- 
body ull see you here, and I can't get along 
fast enough with you dragging on me ; 
we'll be too late to get back into the Gardens 
afore the gates closes, if we don't mind.' 

' Very well, Ben,' Maggie said, too tired 
and worn out even to notice his sharp tone. 
As she was crossing the pavement to reach 
the place he pointed out, a gleam from a 
lamp fell upon something shining at her feet, 
and she gave a little cry of delight, which 
brought the boy back to her side, to see her 
holding in her hand a bright sixpence. 
' Look, Bennie,' she exclaimed eagerly, ' Jesus 
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has sent us some supper; it was laid just 
there,' she continued excitedly, as Ben seized 
it. 

' Come on, Maggie,' he said ; ' there's a shop 
close again here : we'll buy some bread and 
be off back to the Gardens ; it'll be warmer 
under our tree nor here ; ' and the two children 
set off at a quick pace. Ben did not now 
wish to be left to his own thoughts even for 
the few minutes it would take him to buy 
the bread. This was the second time he had 
been saved from stealing when he had deter- 
mined to do it, and he felt frightened. What 
if some mysterious Person were after all 
seeing and knowing all he did and all he 
thought ? He remembered how he had pro- 
mised himself he would never think of 
prigging again, and here he had been 
planning to do it, and been so strangely 
saved from carrying out his intention. 
Suppose Maggie were right after all, and 
this Jesus of whom she talked so often really 
did know about and care for them, and had 
prevented him doing it on her account. He 
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felt sure it could not be for his own sake. 
These thoughts passed swiftly through his 
mind as they were hurrying along towards 
their resting-place with the bread just bought. 
When they were devouring it, Ben muttered 
energetically, ' Never again, I promises faith- 
ful, I never wilL' 

'Promise what, Bennie?' Maggie asked 
in a whisper. 

'Nothin',' was the somewhat puzzling 
answer ; ' don't talk, let's go to sleep/ 

No loneliness did those little deserted ones 
feel, as, closely nestled together, they fell 
asleep in the silent park, its tall, dark trees 
looming out of the fog like mighty sentinels. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A DISAPPEARANCE. 

SLOWLY, in the dark of the winter's 
morning, — for it was now but a month 
before Christmas,— the children crept out 
from their resting-place into a cold, thick 
fog, which made all objects a few feet away 
invisible. It was the kind of morning when 
occupants of warm and comfortable beds 
feel an invincible reluctance to leave them. 

' Come, we must hurry, Maggie,' Ben cried. 
' I think, from the noise in the streets, it must 
be late.' When they reached the place of 
meeting, they beheld Willie seated on the 
top step, with a large parcel beside him, 
'Why, what's that?' both exclaimed as they 
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seated themselves. With a triumphant smile 
Willie snatched off the paper, and there stood 
a dish of deliriously greasy-looking potatoes, 
and four large rosy apples. Maggie shrieked 
with delight, and, clapping her little cold 
hands, could only exclaim in breathless 
ecstasy, ' Oh, Willie ! ' while her large hungry 
eyes were fastened on the treat But Ben 
was more practical. * O my ! let's begin,' 
he said, 'or we'll wake and find as we've 
on'y been dreaming.' 

With glistening eyes the provider of these 
dainties proceeded to divide the potatoes 
into three equal parts. No need to-day for 
the boys quietly to slip back part of their 
share for Maggie : there was a good meal 
for all ; and when she said sorrowfully, 
' We've only got a little bit of bread, Willie," 
he answered brightly, ' Never mind, little un ; 
we don't want it : we've lots here ; keep it for 
another time,' 

Words would fail me to describe the fun 
and laughter that went on at that strange 
dinner-party held upon draughty door-steps 
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in the midst of a thick fog. When the 
children could eat no more, Willie said, 
'We'll keep those two or three taters for 
supper ; we must be off now to the school.' 
Neither Ben nor Maggie had noticed that 
Willie ate scarcely anything ; for he made 
a show of helping himself as often as the 
others. As they went along, Maggie said, 
putting her small hand caressingly on his 
arm, 'Why do you keep coughing so, as if 
you'd got a cold, Willie ? Are you feeling 
bad?' 

' no, it's nothing, Mag,' he answered. 
' You see, it's cold having to be out so late of 
a night' 

That afternoon, when the school was over, 
the teacher told the three children, and about 
half a dozen others belonging to her class, 
to remain, as she wanted to speak to them. 
With bright faces they obeyed, and sat 
waiting till the rest were dismissed. They 
felt sure they were going to hear something 
about Christmas. When the schoolroom was 
cleared of all, save some little groups like 
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their own, gathered with eager faces around 
their teachers, Miss Rowden said, 'Those 
of you whom I have asked to remain are 
those of my class who have attended re- 
gularly, and been on the whole quiet and 
attentive. Some of you,' she continued, 
looking lovingly and questioningly at Maggie 
and Willie, and one or two other little faces, 
'have, I hope and believe, learned to love 
the Lord Jesus, and are trying to obey and 
please Him. I would, dear children, that I 
could say this of you all, that when that 
time of which we have been singing comes, 
we may all meet in the Beautiful Land. 
What shall I say to Jesus if some of you 
little ones are not there ? — ay, if but one is 
missing, one whom He loves, and died to 
save ? ' 

' O but, teacher, we will be there,' Maggie 
burst in eagerly, with glittering eyes. ' You 
see we must, 'cause He loves us, and wants us.' 

' Yes, little Maggie ; but you must love 
Him too: you must be His little child now, 
or you can't be there then.' 
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'I do love Him, teacher," the child an- 
swered, speaking gravely and earnestly ; but 
Ben only stared at her, and fidgeted uneasily 
on his seat, wishing the teacher would give 
up talking like that, and tell them about 
Christmas. Noticing these impatient looks, 
she said, ' Well, now, to talk about Christmas, 
for I see some impatient little faces, and we 
must very soon be going away. I have kept 
you behind to ask what present you would 
each of you like to have at Christmas, if you 
might choose : you must tell me what you 
would like, and if it is not too expensive, you 
shall have it.' 

Ben was silent no longer now ; before any 
one else could speak, he had started from 
his seat, and with crimson cheeks made his 
request : ' Please, teacher, I'd like a warm 
frock for Maggie, — a blue, like one I seed in 
a shop the other day.' 

For a moment the teacher considered this 
request, and then, as her eyes rested on the 
thin print rag which her little scholar wore, 
and saw that it barely sufficed to cover her 
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nakedness, and that, as to keeping the small 
limbs warm, that was out of the question, 
she answered with a smile, 'Very well, Ben, 
I think I can manage that Now, Maggie, 
what for you ? ' 

'Please, teacher, somethin* to keep Bennie 
warm.* This petition, too, was granted, and 
the teacher passed on to the others. With- 
out exception they all chose some article of 
clothing, and when all had spoken she let 
them go. 

Another gloomy, foggy week had passed 
away, and again Sunday came, and Maggie 
and Ben were at the usual meeting-place, 
eagerly looking out for Willie, wondering 
what made him so late. The struggle to 
live had seemed every day during the past 
week to grow harder ; but now their troubles 
were for the moment forgotten, and, crouch- 
ing close together, they munched their dry 
bread and kept a sharp look-out for their 
companion. School time came, however, and 
no Willie appeared. This was the first time 
he had ever disappointed them, and they were 
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both puzzled and troubled by it Just 
as they were entering the school, for only 
then did they quite give up hope, Maggie 
whispered, ' He'll come next Sunday, 
Bennie.' 

Ben only nodded, for their teacher was 
looking anxiously at the two children, won- 
dering also at Willie's absence. Her first 
fear was that they had quarrelled ; but when 
she had heard their story, a worse fear 
took possession of her mind. Surely her 
little scholar must be ill, perhaps even dead ; 
for he had never stayed away before. On 
questioning Ben, she found to her dismay 
that neither he nor any of the other boys in 
the class knew where Willie lived. That 
he was an errand - boy at a little green- 
grocer's, Ben told her, but where the green- 
grocer's shop was he had no idea. So 
unwillingly Miss Rowden had to relinquish 
all idea of trying to rind the boy her- 
self, but trusted that Ben might ferret 
him out, or that next Sunday he might 
return. 
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All that week the two children patiently 
prosecuted their search in the narrow streets 
and alleys in the neighbourhood of the 
school, where they judged he would be 
most likely to be found ; peering curiously 
into every little shop they passed, and only 
interrupting their efforts in order to beg 
when they saw a chance, or to ask for 
work. 

But they sought in vain ; when the next 
Sunday came, no clue to Willie's whereabouts 
had been discovered, while their own cir- 
cumstances were just as bad as they well 
could be. 

Poor little Maggie was growing thinner 
and weaker every day, though Ben gave 
her almost all the food he could get, and 
went very short himself. He still kept 
to his resolution not to steal, and though 
sometimes they were nearly starved to death, 
Maggie helped him to hold on bravely ; for 
even when the pain caused by weariness and 
hunger was hardest to bear, she would re- 
solutely keep back her tears, and check her 
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sobs, lest the knowledge of her misery should 
drive him. to steal; and as day after day the 
two trudged up and down the' cold, streets, 
the aching little frame would drag a little 
more heavily as she clung to the ragged 
sleeve, but that was all. 

Another Sunday came round, and still 
Willie did not appear. Another gloomy, 
silent walk towards the school, until sud- 
denly Maggie broke the silence by saying, 
' Bennie ! ' 

'Well, Maggie, what now, little un?' 

' Perhaps, Bennie, Willie has gone to 
Jesus, and he'll tell Jesus how cold and 
hungry you and I is ; and then, perhaps, 
Jesus ull send for us too, and we won't be 
hungry never no more.' 

* Look here, Maggie,' Ben answered, 
speaking almost fiercely, 'don't yer talk 
like that ; I don't want to go. They'd 
put us into a great dark hole in the 
ground, same as they did Mrs. Smith's 
baby the other day. All as I wants is 
some bread every day for yer and me till 
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summer comes, and then may be I'll get 
some work.' 

' Well, then, Bennie, I'll ask Jesus for that,' 
Maggie answered, and the conversation came 
to an end. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AND JESUS CALLED A LITTLE CHILD UNTO 
HIM.' 

TIS Christmas Eve, and Maggie and Ben, 
who have been as usual to school, are 
taking their way through the quickly-gather- 
ing shadows of the short winter afternoon, 
through streets white with the drifting snow, 
to their hiding-place in the Gardens. They 
are alone, for Willie has not yet been heard 
of. A bitter east wind is blowing, and the 
children shiver with cold as they hasten on, 
not getting along very quickly, in spite of 
their efforts ; for Maggie is so weak and 
weary, Ben has half to carry, half drag her, 
and both are so worn-out and dispirited, 
that even the thought of the coming 
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Christmas treat, of the glories of which they 
have just been bearing, cannot make them 
forget their present misery. 

At last their hiding-place is reached, and, 
nestled close together under the bush, half 
covered with dead leaves, they soon fall 
asleep. They sleep on, the fast falling snow 
making their resting-place each moment 
warmer and safer from observation, until the 
bells ringing for the evening service wake 
them, and little Maggie whispers softly, 
' Bennie, Christmas is nice ; I's not cold or 
hungry now, and isn't the music lovely ? ' 

' It isn't music, only the bells, little un,' is 
the answer, whispered as softly back, for 
Ben has not lost his fear of the ' perlice.' 

' It's nice, though ; and I am glad teacher 
told us all about Christmas Day,' she says ; 
and then there is silence, and once more the 
little ones sleep, — sleep on through the long, 
still night. But as the morning breaks, and 
sleepers awake to welcome another Christmas 
Day, a little spirit arises to greet the bright- 
ness and glory of the Day that knows no 
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end — the long, fair Day of Heaven. From 
the frail clasp of the earthly love that has 
struggled so hard to hold her, that has 
battled so bravely but so vainly to shield 
and save her, she goes to the all-powerful, 
all-loving clasp of the Eternal Love. . 

The sun is shining brightly down on the 
great city, and on the Gardens covered' 
with the fresh - fallen snow, as a policeman, 
walking slowly under the glittering white 
trees, steps before a clump of bushes, 
attracted by the barking of a dog, and by 
the animal's refusal to leave the spot 

Pulling aside the thick snow - laden 
branches, he looks under them ; for a 
moment he stands motionless, gazing down 
upon the calm, sleeping faces of two children ; 
then stoops down, and says softly, ' Dead ! 
well, poor little things, it is best so.' Just 
then another policeman comes up, and, after 
a few words of explanation, the two stoop 
down, and, taking each a child in his arms, 
walk with a quick pace to the nearest police 
station. After a careful examination, the 
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doctor, who has been summoned, declares 
that the little girl has been dead some time, 
but that life is not quite extinct in the boy ; 
whereupon vigorous measures are taken to 
restore him, and are at last rewarded with 
some success, — feeble signs of returning life 
appear. But when at length he opens his 
eyes, it is to gaze vacantly at the pitying 
faces around him. 

Now the question comes, what to do with 
him ; for the doctor gives it as his opinion 
that he may remain perhaps for days in 
that wandering, half-conscious state, before 
he recovers from the effects of the hunger 
and cold he has suffered. They have almost 
decided to take him to the workhouse, 
where they are carrying little Maggie until 
she can be buried, when the policeman who 
first found the children, asks that he may be 
allowed to take him, instead, to Miss Pearson's 
Home ; remarking that as the poor little 
chap doesn't seem to belong to any one, he 
would by her, should he recover, be provided 
with a home in Canada. 
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This proposal being approved and agreed 
to, he is wrapped up warmly in a thick rug, 
and carried to the Home by the friendly 
policeman. There, loving hands strip him 
quickly of his rags, and place him, still 
wandering and unconscious, in a comfortable 
bed, where he remains for several days 
before he is allowed to get up at all. 

The weeks pass on ; Bennie grows stronger 
in body, and the small face loses its pinched, 
haggard look, but his mind remains vacant 
and dull almost as at the first He does 
mechanically what he is told, but takes no 
interest in anything or anybody, and those 
who watch him begin to fear that his mind 
has been injured by the terrible sufferings 
and hardships he has gone through. 

Resolving to try the effect of change upon 
him, Miss Pearson arranges to take the boy 
to her country Home. But when he has 
been there three or four days, and continues 
dull and lifeless as ever, it is evident that 
some other method must be devised to 
arouse him : and some of the workers 
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propose to let him share a little room with 
a boy whom they had picked up some 
weeks before, insensible on a door-step. 
This boy, who had been ill ever since his 
admission, and was obliged to be kept al- 
ways in the same warm room, and generally 
in bed, had, in spite of bis illness, become 
the pet not only of his nurses and Miss 
Pearson, but also of all the children with 
whom he had come in contact No one, it 
would seem, could resist the charm of his 
gentle, loving nature, or fail to be influenced 
by his bright, almost merry cheerfulness. It 
was soon evident to all that the love of 
Jesus was the one guiding principle ruling 
all his actions. 

' If any one can rouse Bennie and dispel 
the clouds from his mind, it will be Willie/ 
Miss Pearson remarked to one of her helpers, 
as, standing together in the large room, they 
saw the boy sitting as usual close to the 
fire, gazing vacantly into the grate ; and, 
going up to him, she laid her hand gently on 
his shoulder, and said, ' Bennie, come with 
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me ; I want you to take care of a dear little 
boy of mine who is very ill.' 

Mechanically as usual he obeyed, and, 
following her, entered a small room in which 
burned a bright Bre. On a little bed at the 
far side of the room lay a fair-haired boy, 
with a pale face and glittering blue eyes. 
He coughed as they entered, and something 
in the sound of that cough seemed to rouse 
Ben, who looked quickly up, advancing 
eagerly to the side of the bed ; and great 
was Miss Pearson's surprise, when, with a 
cry of joy, he threw himself upon it, while 
the little invalid, equally delighted, clasped 
his arms round his visitor's neck, exclaiming, 
' Oh, Ben, how glad I am 1 I thought I'd 
never see you again.' 

Quietly closing the door, Miss Pearson 
went away and left the boys together. 

For some time Ben couldn't answer 
Willie's eager questions for his choking 
sobs ; the sight of his old friend recalled so 
vividly the past, and the remembrance of 
little Maggie. But by degrees he managed 
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after a time to tell of all that had happened 
after Willie left them, up to that Christmas 
Eve when they went for the last time to 
school together. Neither he nor Willie 
spoke of Maggie's death ; there was no need 
for that 

Willie's sudden disappearance, which had 
seemed so mysterious, was soon explained. 
He had been sent on an errand, and, having 
walked a long way, had fainted, and been 
found on a door-step very near the Home, 
and had been carried there. Then he 
told Ben how for several weeks he had 
been very ill and not expected to get 
better; 'but then, you see,' he added, 'the 
doctor didn't know how Miss Pearson 
prayed for me that I might get well again, 
and be able to work for God ; and oh, they've 
all taken such care of me ! ' 

' Well, now,' Ben interrupted, speaking 
eagerly, 'you'll get better, 'cause I want 
you to.' 

'Yes, they say I shall get better,' Willie 
answered ; ' but it will be some time before 
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I'm strong enough to go out to Canada. 
Beni when I get grown up, I shall spend my 
life saving poor little boys and girls, just as 
Miss Pearson does. You see, God let her 
save you and me.' 

Ben took no notice of the latter part of 
this speech ; his heart just now was too sad 
and rebellious, as he remembered that help 
had come too late to save little Maggie, for 
him to wish to save or love any one but 
Willie, — Willie, who had cared for little 
Maggie, and often given her his dinner. 



CHAPTER IX. 



A NEW COUNTRY. 

TWELVE months have gone since Ben 
and Willie found each other at Miss 
Pearson's Home ; and during the whole of 
that time Willie — waited on night and day 
by his little companion — has been growing 
slowly stronger ; and now he is almost as 
strong as Ben, well enough to take the 
voyage to Canada, and there is no further 
need of delay.- 

It is a lovely May morning. The visitors 
and friends who came to see Miss Pearson's 
little party start for Canada, have said their 
last good-byes, and gone ashore ; and the 
vessel, with her white sails fluttering in the 
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wind, is quickly leaving the shores of 
England behind her. 

Willie and Ben, standing together upon 
the deck, gaze in silence, till the land, grow- 
ing more and more shadowy, looks only like 
a cloud in the far distance. Then Ben, 
turning to his companion with flushed face, 
says, ' Willie, I mean, God helping me, to 
work in the new land we are going to, to 
get money ; and when I'm a man, and we 
are both rich, we'll come back to rescue 
other little chaps, just as Miss Pearson 
rescued us ; we will teach them to know 
and love Jesus.' 

'Yes, Ben,' is the answer, spoken in a 
low, earnest tone, ' we will work together. 
'Twill be glorious to do such work for our 
Master, to help others as miserable and 
ignorant as we once were.' 

For a moment Ben is silent, looking 
dreamily out over the blue water ; then, as 
he looks up, there is a glad light in his eyes, 
as he says, ' Yes, Willie ; and when our work 
is done, I shall see little Maggie again.' 
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Excellent, attractive, and instructive.'— Tit Ciriitia*. 



PUBLISHED BY T. WOOLMER. a 

Arthur Hunter's First Shilling. By Mrs. Crowe. 

Hill Side Farm. By Anna J. Buccland. 

The Boy who Wondered ; or, Jack and Minnchen. By Mrs. 

EIGHTEENPENCE. Cn«l» Stria. 

I liis Friends. By 

OTT. Frontispiece. 

jraletul 10 many rtad«a.' 

Rays from the Sun of Righteousness. By the Rev. R. 

Nbwtoh. Eleven Il.ustral.ons. 

'lisi simple, sound, sensible, interesting book, calculated to accomplish 

A Pledge that Redeemed Itself. By Sarjon. 

'A clever, sparkling, delightful story. 1 — Skejfirld Jmbfltrtaont. 

In the Tropics ; or. Scenes and Incidents of West Indian Life. 

By the Rn. J. Marxat, illustrations and Map. 
Old Daniel ; or. Memoirs of a Converted Hindu. By Rev. T. 

HoDSOM. Twelve Illustrations. 

CHEAP EDITION OP MARK GUY PEARSE'S BOOKS. 
Foolscap Sod, Price EigkUtapna tack. 

i. Daniel Quonn, and his Religious Notions, ist Series. 
a. Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions, ind Series. 

3. Sermons for Children. 

4. Mister Horn and his Friends ; or. Givers and Giving. 

5. Short Stories : and other Papers. 

6. < Good Will' : a Collection of Christmas Stories. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING AND FOURPENCB. 
Ixtftrial }1HS. Cletk, fill IttUrid, 

Abbott's Histories for the Young. 

Vol. 1. Alexander the Great. Vol. I. Alfred the Great, 

„ 3. Julius Cb»»t. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. Royal 16m. Cloth, rill UlUnd. 
Ancient Egypt : Its Monuments, Worship, and People. By 

the R». Eiiwaip LlGKTwoou. Twenty-six Illustrations. 

Vignettes from English History. By the Rev. James Yeamej. 

From the Norman Conqueror to Henry IV. Twenty-three Illustrations. 

Margery's Christmas Box. By Ruth Elliott. Seven II lusts 
No Gaina without Pains; a True Life for the Boys. ByH. 

C KlltQHT. Six Illustrations, 

Peeps into the Far North : Chapters on Iceland, Lapland, and 

Greenland. By S. E. ScHOlsts. Twenty-four IDuHraliom. 

Lessons from Noble Lives, and other Stories, jj Illustrations 
Stories of Love and Duty. For Boys and Girls. 31 Illosts. 



,o STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS. 

The Railway Pioneers; or, tile Story of the Stephensons, 

father Md Son. ByH.C Kmtcht. fifteen I Ihnbaiious. 
The Royal Disciple: Louisa, Queen of Prussia. ByC.R.HURST. 



Tiny Tim : a Story of London Life, Founded on Fact. By 

I. Howra. Twenty-two Illustrations. 

John Tregenoweth. His Mark. By Marc Guy Pbar.se. 

Twenty-five Illustrations. 

• I '11 Try ' ; or, How the Farmer's Son became a Captain. 



The Giants, And How to Fight Them. By Dr. Richard 

NawroH. Fifteen I [lustra liens. 
The Meadow Daisy. By Lillie Montfokt. Numerous 



Robert Dawson; or, the Brave Spirit. Four Page Illustrations. 
The Tarnside Evangel. By M. A. H. Eight Illustrations. 
Rob Rati a Stoiy of Barge Life. By Mark Guy Pear.se. 

Numerous Illustrations. 

The Unwelcome Baby, with other Stories of Noble Live* 

early Consecrated. By S. Ellin GaBGOKY. Nine Ilhutratkm.. 

Jane Hudson, the American Girl. Four Page Illustrations. 
The Babes in the Basket ; or, Daph and her Charge. Four 

Insect Lights and Sounds. By J. R. S. Clifford. IUus- 

' A valuable little book for children, pleasantly illustrated.'— Tiu FrUnd. 

The Jew And his Tenants. By A. D. Walker. Illustrated. 

Christian Agt. 
The History of Joseph ; for the Young. By the Rev. T. 

Chahtnim. Twelve MiKlrations. 

' Good, interesting, and profitable.'— Wtilty s n Mithtdut dfofnvaw. 

The Old Miller and his Mill. By Mark Guy Peaxse. 

Twelve Illustrations. 

'In Mr. Pcarse's choicest style ; bright, wise, quaint, and touching. Mr. 
Tresidder's pictures arc very good.'— Ckriitian Miialiary. 

The First Year of my Life : a True Story for Young People. 
By Ron Cathav Fniehd. 

' It is a most fascinating story/— Sunday Stksel Tint!. 

Fiji and the Friendly Isles : Sketches of their Scenery and 

People. By S. F-. SCHOI.as. Fifteen Illustrations. 

Jftoi! ' n ^siT""^-' i, M "'* volu,ne ta relJm ofemy jott.'— 
The Story of a Pillow. Told for Children. Four Illustrations. 

' Simply and gracefully told.'— Bradford Olurver. 



PUBLISHED BY T. WOOLMER. mi 

NEW SHILLING SERIES. FnlKaftoa. iaS». Cletk. 

Gilbert Questling: or, the Story of a Hymn Book. fly 

JamsYsahkh. Illustrated. 

" ■ charmingly told itory.'— Nstliitgham and Midland CnmtUi 

Ps'Legacy. By E. H. n 
Road to Riches.' etc., tic. Illustrated. 

'A first-rate story . . . full of fun and adventure, but thoroughly good and 
healthy.'— C trillion Militikny. 

Beatrice and Brian. By Helen Brijton. Three Illustmi. 

*A verypreltily told story about a wayward little lady and a large mastiff 
dog, specially adapted for girls.'— Dirbyshin Advtrtior. 
Tom Fletcher's Fortunes. By Mr». H. B. Patjll. Three 



Must 

* A wry pleasant^ written noTj.'—Drrfyiklri Cemritr. 
Becky and Reubie ; or, the Little Street Singers. By Mika 

£. Goulding. Three Illustrations. 
"A clever, pleasing, and upon the whole a well-written iXaryl—Ltidt 

The Young Bankrupt, and other Stories. By Her- John 

Colw&l. Three Illustrations. 

Left to Take Care of Themselves. By A. Rvlands. Three 

Illustrations. 

Mischievous Foxes; or, the Little Sins that mar the 

Christ ran Character. By John Coi.wei.i- Price is. 

■An amazing amount of sensible talk and sound advice. 1 — Tht Chrtili**. 

Polished Stones from a Sough Quarry. By Mrs. Hutch EON. 

'A Scotch story of touching and pathetic interest. It Illustrates the power 
of Christian sympathy. . . . Sunday school teachers seal this little volume 
and loam tho results of such labour.'—/™* Evaitgtliii. 
Recollections of Methodist Worthies. Foolscap Svo, 



Five Ilkst 

3. Dick's Troubles : and Hon He Met Them. By Ruth 
Elliott. Sin Illustrations. 

3. The Chat in the Meadow: and other Stories. ByLiLLlB 

Mobtfoht. Si* Illustrations. 

4. John's Teachers: and other Stories. By LlLLiI Moht- 

fout. Six Illustrations. 

5. Nora Grayson's Dream : and other Stories. By LlLLIE 

Mohtfoxt. Seven lllusn-ationl. 

6. Rosa's Christmas Invitations: and other Stories. By 

Lillui MoKTronr. Six Illustratioui. 

7. Ragged Jim's Last Song : and other Ballads. By 

BnWABD 11*1 usv. Eight Illustrations. 



t» STANDARD AMD POPULAR WORKS 

I. Pictures from Memory. By ADELINE. Nine Illustrations. 
g. The Story of the Wreck of tie 'Maria' Hail Boat: 



a from the Life of Hcinrich Stilling. Five 



■I. Little and Wise : The Ants, The Conies, The Locusts, 

■nd the Spidca. Twdn UfcntrM™. 
la. Spoiling the Vines, and Fortune Telling. Eight lllus 

13. The Kingly Breakers, Concerning Play, and Sowing the 

14. The Fatherly Guide, Rhoda, and Fin in the Soul. 

13. Short Sennona for Little People. By the Rev. T. 

Omnium*. 
10. Sketches from my Schoolroom. Four Illustrations. 
17. Mary Ashton : a True Story of Eighty Years Ago. Four 



18. The Little Prisoner: or, the Story of the Dauphin of 
ig. The Story of an Apprenticeship. By the Rev. A. 

LUCUT, Fronlispiecc. 

ao. Mom Bell : or. Faithful in Little Things. By Edith M. 

Edvaiuh. Four IlliatnLions. 
at. Minnie Neilaon'a Summer Holidays, and What Came 

of Then. Br H. Cimuu. Four M ma n ui c m . 
31. After Many Days; or, The Turning Point in James 

Power 1 ! Life. Tluw Ulrabitiwu. 

33. Alfred May. By R. Rylands. Two coloured Illustrations. 

34. Dots and Gwinnie : a Story of Two Friendships. By R. 

Rylahix. Three Illustrations. 

35. Little Sally. By MlHA E. GOULDING. Six Must rations. 
so. Joe Webster's Mistake. By Euilie Sbakchfibld. 

Three Ilhutralioni. 
PRICE EIUHTPENCE. Imftrlui M*a. Cbt*, gSt idga. 
The whole of the Ni£cpcnny Scries an also sold is Limp Cloth it Eiihtpence. 
Ancais, the Slave Preacher. By the Rev. Henry Bunting. 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot Potter. By Annie E. 
Brief Description of the Principal Places mentioned in 



Bulmar'e History of Mo sea. 

Christianity compared with Popery: a Lecture. 

Ceath of the Eldest Son (The). By Cjesar. Malah. 

Dove (Margaret and Anna), Memoirs of. By Pbtir 

ttmily'a Leaaone ; or, Chapters in the Life of a Young Chris- 



PUBLISHED BY T. WOOLMER. 



Fragments for Young People. 

Freddie Clem ins on. 

Janie : a Flower from South Africa. 

Jesus, History of. For Children. By W. Mason. 

Precious Seed and Little Sowers. 

Sailor's (A) Struggles for Eternal Life. Memoir of Mr. 

Saville (Jonathan), Memoirs of. By the Rev. F. A, West. 
Soon and Safe: a Short Life well Spent. 
Sunday Scholar's Guide (The). By the Rev. J. T. Ba&k.. 
Will Brown ; or, Saved at the Eleventh Hour. By the Rev. H. 

BD1TT1HG. 

The Wreck, Rescue, and Massacre; an Account of the 

Lou of the Thomas King. 

Youthful Sufferer Glorified: a Memorial of Sarah Sands Hay. 
Youthful Victor Crowned: a Sketch of Mr. C.Jones. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. Cnmrnilmo. Clotk, (UumixaUd Sidt and 
Colour id FrmttUfUa, 

I. A Kiss for a Blow: true Stories about Peace and War 

for Children. 

a, Louis Henry; or, the Sister's Promise. 

3. The Oianta, and How to fight Them. 

4. Robert Dawson ; or, the Brave Spirit. 

5. Jane Hudson, the American Girl. 

6. The Jewish Twins. By Aunt Friendly. 

7. The Book of Beasts. Thirty-five Illustrations. 

8. The Book of Birds. Forty Illustrations. 
g. Proud in Spirit. 

10. Althea Norton. 

11. Gertrude's Bible Lesson. 
19. The Rose in the Desert. 

13. The Little Black Hen. 

14. Martha's Hymn. 

15. Nettie M amies on. 

ifi. The Prince in Disguise. 

17. The Children on the Plains. 

IS. The Babes in the Basket. 

ig. Richard Harvey ; or. Taking a Stand. 

ao, Kitty King: Lessons for Little Girls. 

ai. Nettle's Mission. 

93. Little Margery. 



STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS 



13. Margery's City Home. 

14. The Crossing Sweeper. 
35. Rosy Conroy's Lessons, 
as. Ned Dolan's Garret. 

37. Little Henry and his Bearer. 

•S. The Little Woodman and bis Dog. 

29. Johnny: Lessons for Little Boys. 

30. Pictures and Stories for the Little Ones. 

31. A Story of the Sea and other Incidents. 

33. Aunt Lizzie's Talks about Remarkable Fishes. 
33. Three Little Folks who mind their own Business. 
Tlic whole of the above thirty-three Sixpenny books are alio sold at Fourpence, 
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PRICK SIXPENCE, itw. Cltth.plthtttrtd. 

African Girls; or, Leaves from Journal of a Missionary's Widow. 
Bunyan (John). The Story of bis Life and Work told to 
Children. BvE. M. C. 

Celestine; or, the Blind Woman of the Pastures. 

Christ in Passion Week; or, Our Lord's Last Public Visitto 

Crown with Gems (The). A Call to Christian Usefulness. 
Fifth of November; Romish Plotting for Popish Ascendency, 
Flower from Feejee. A Memoir of Mary Calvert. 
Good Sea Captain (The). Life of Capiain Robert Steward. 
Grace the Preparation for Glory: Memoir of A. Hill. By 

Het. J. Rattinbuby. 
Hattie and Nancy ; or, the Everlasting Love. Book for Girls. 
Held Down ; or; Why James did Not Prosper. 
Impey (Harriet Langford). Memorial of. 
John Bunyan. By E. M. C. 
Joseph Peters, the Negro Slave. 

Matt Stubbs' Dream: a Christmas Story. By M.G. Pear.se. 
Michael Faraday. A Book for Boys, 
Ocean Child (The). Memoir of Mrs. Rooney. 
Our Lard's Public Ministry. 
Risen Saviour (The). 
St. Paul, Life of. 

Seed for Waste Corners. By Rev. B.Smith. 
Sorrow on the Sea; or , the Loss of the Amaxan. 



PUBLISHED BY T. WOOLMUL u 

Street (A) I've Lived in. A Sabbath Morning Scene. 
Three Naturalists : Stories of Linnaeus, Cuvicr, and Button. 
Young Maid-Servants (A Book for). Gilt edges. 

PRICE FOURPENCB. BnmmtlUd Crturt. 

Precious Seed, and Little Sowers. 

Spoiling the Vines. 

Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

The Fatherly Guide, and Fortune Telling. 

Will Brown; or, Saved at the Eleventh Hour. 

Ancass, the Slave Preacher. By the Rev. H. Busting, 

Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot Potter, 

PRICE THREEPENCE. Emtmi'.hd Csvtrt, 
'The Ants' and 'The Conies.' 
Concerning Play. 

' The Kingly Breaker,' and ' Sowing the Seed.' 
"The Locusts' and 'The Spiders.' 
Hattie and Nancy. 
Michael Faraday. 

Three Naturalists: Stories of Linnasus, Cuvier, and Burton, 
Celestine; or, the Blind Woman of the Pastures, 
John Bunyan. By E. M. C. 

Held Down; or.Why James didn't Prosper. By Rev. B. Smith. 
The Qood Sea Captain. 

PRICE TWOPENCE. SaamtU$dCt9tn. 

i. The Sun of Righteousness. 
a. The Light of the World. 

3. The Bright and Morning Star, 

4. Jesus the Saviour. 

5. Jesus the Way. 

6. Jesus the Truth. 

7. Jesus the Life. 

8. Jesus the Vine. 

g. The Plant of Renown. 

10. Jesus the Shield. 

11. Being and Doing Good. By the Rev. J. COLWELL, 
13. Jessie Allen's Question. 

13. Uncle John's Christmas Story, 

14. The Paator and the Schoolmaster. 

The An /i»>ii«f Bimii an alv/ Kid in PaduU, , 
Packat No. t, containing Noa. 1 to 6, Fries 1/- 
Pmckw No. a. rrmralntag Not. J to a. Price 1/- 



tS STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS. 

PRICE ONE PENNY. Ifm, Stria. Rtyaiizme. With lUmtratimt. 

I. The Woodman's Daughter. By Lillie M. 

a. The Young Pilgrim: the Story of Louis Jauimea. 

3. Isaac Wilkin Lewis : a Lite for the Little Ones. By 

the Rev. Mauk Guv Piuisi. 

4. The History of a Green Silk Dress. 

5. The Dutch Orphan: Story of John Harmsen. 

6. Children Coming to Jesus. By Dr. Crook. 

7. Jesus Blessing the Children. By Dr. Crook. 

S. 'Under Her Wings.' By the Rev. T. Chamfness. 

9. 'The Scattered and Peeled Nation': a Word to the 

Young about the Jem. 

10. Jessie Morecambe and her Playmates. 

11. The City of Beautiful People. 

13. Ethel and Lily's School Treat. By R. R. 

NEW SERIES OP HALFPENNY BOOKS. 

■7. The New Year; or. When dull I 

aS. The Book of Remembrance. 

39. •ShallweMeetBcyandtheRirerl' 

30. Found lifter Many Days. 
JI. Hugh Coventry's Thanksgiving. 

31. Our Easter Hymn. 

33. ' Eva's New Year's Gift.' 

34. Noble Impulses. 
3 j. Old Rosie. By the Rev. Mak 

36. Nellie's Ten Book. 

31. Hoy Dick Fell out of the Nut. 

38. Dick's Kitten. 

39. Why Dick Fell into the River. 

4 0. Whit Dick Did with his Cake. 
,1, Dick's First Theft. 
4a. Dick's Revenge. 

44. The Wonderful lamp. 

45. Not too Young to Understand. 

46. Being a Missionary. 

47. Willie Rowland' 5 Decision. 

48. 'Can it Mean Me T' 



3. James Elliott ; or, Ihe Fash. 

4. Rosa's Christinas Invitation*. 

5. A Woman's Ornaments. 

6. 'ThulgsSecnandThhgunotSec 

1 Will you bo the Lastf 
'After That I" 
9, Christmas; or, the Birthday 

10. Tie School FanivaL 

11. John's Teachers. 
is. Whose Yoke do You Wear! 

13. The Sweet Name of Jesus. 
14! My Name ; or. How shall I Kno 
sj. Annie's Conversion. 
16. The Covenant Service. 

£The Chat in the Meadow, 
The Wedding Garment. 
19, " Low Covereth all Sins.' 

ao. la Locy V Sincen t 

■1. He Saves the Lost. 

is. The One Way. 

«3. Nora Grayson's Dream. 

14. The Scripture Tickets. 



51. A little Cloud. 
53. The Two Brothers: Story, of a Lie 
Tit aim Striii art ahe seld rn PotluU. 
Packet No. 1 contains Nob, 1 to 14. Price 1/- 



T. WOOLMER, a, CASTLE STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C 



